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\ oon are strong indications that 
Mr. Cox intends to stress the 
labor question in his speech of accept- 
ance. That union-labor leaders are 
far more strongly inclined to support 
Cox than Harding is evident enough; 
and in the anticipation of the Demo- 
cratic candidate’s speech no point is 
of keener interest than that of the 
degree in which he will frame it so as 
to capitalize and to augment this 
favorable disposition. Events have 
so shaped themselves that a concen- 
tration of interest upon the League 
of Nations as the one great issue of 
the campaign, which seemed im- 
possible a few months ago, has be- 
come quite possible; and it rests with 
Mr. Cox, above all, to determine 
whether it shall be so or not. For, 
in spite of the assertions that have 
been made by a number of labor lead- 
ers that the Democratic platform, 
though conservative, is far more “lib- 
eral” in its treatment of the labor 
question than the Republican, there 


is no difference between them which, 
in the view of an uninspired reader, 
can be regarded as substantial. If 
there is to be a contrast between the 
two parties in this respect, it must 
be supplied by the candidates. Mr. 
Harding has done nothing of the 
kind; he has added to his approval of 
the platform only his own profession, 
which few will doubt is sincere, of 
being animated by a spirit of fairness 
and good will. It remains to be seen 
whether Mr. Cox will strive to make 
of the labor question a fighting issue. 


” E are opposed to the Chicago 

platform,” says the Labor Re- 
view, of Dayton, O., “because we be- 
lieve it is a distinct and dangerous 
backward step.” This is a charge 
concerning the industrial relations 
plank of the Republican platform 
which, more briefly expressed in that 
convenient epithet “reactionary,” will 
be abundantly heard during the next 
three months. But to be confronted 
with a bill of particulars will be a 
much rarer experience. In what does 
the “distinct and dangerous backward 
step” consist? Backward from what? 
From that which exists or from that 
which labor leaders desire? If the 
latter, the words are not calculated 
to convey that meaning; and as for 
the former, we think it would be a 
hard job to point out anything in 
the Republican platform that jus- 
tifies the accusation. If it is reac- 
tionary not to go forward in a given 
direction at a pace sufficiently rapid 
to please those who are in a great 
hurry, the platform is reactionary ; 
otherwise not. The platform does 
not pledge any radical change; it 
stands firm by certain fundamental 
principles of the relation between the 
Government and its citizens, whether 
these be labor-union men or not; and 
it indicates a desire to promote meth- 


ods of improving industrial condi- 
tions which have made a hopeful be- 
ginning in practice and have gained 
the approval of many of our ablest 
and most high-minded men. That is 
the character of the platform as it 
relates to labor; if there is nothing 
about it to move “progressives” to 
enthusiastic applause, neither is there 
anything to arouse their wrath. 


ROM all sides come alarming re- 
ports about the shortage of coal, 
which seems likely to become acute 
when winter sets in, if not sooner. 
New England has not received her 
usual supplies by sea, because of lack 
of cars and ships; the public utilities 
of New York City have scarcely a 
week’s supply ahead; the Northwest 
States are short because the flow of 
coal through the Great Lakes has 
been retarded; many manufacturers 
are living from hand to mouth; and 
even the farmers of the Middle West 
complain of lack of coal for the 
threshing machines. The European 
shortage is, of course, far worse than 
ours, largely because Great Britain is 
unable to supply the Continental 
market. Europe, therefore, is im- 
porting coal from America, South 
Africa, and even Australia, and at 
enormous prices. The United States, 
it is true, exports but a small fraction 
of her total output; but the shortage 
caused by last autumn’s strike has not 
yet been made up; the switchmen’s 
strike has hampered the movement of 
all freight; and the chronic shortage 
of rolling stock has prevented full- 
time operation of the mines. For all 
that, the production of the past six 
months has exceeded that of the cor- 
responding period of last year, and 
Mr. George H. Cushing, of the Amer- 
ican Wholesale Coal Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, declares that there is no 
shortage, and will be none if people 
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will only keep their head. But 
panicky consumers have stored more 
than usual, while others have pro- 
vided less; competitive bidding for 
“free” coal has caused prices to soar; 
and there has been speculation and 
profiteering in certain quarters. Then 
follows a train of very serious conse- 
quences: priority orders for cars by 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, relieving the situation in some 
places but making it worse in others; 
threats of prosecution by the Attor- 
ney-General ; strikes of coal miners in 
Illinois and Indiana; a virtual em- 
bargo on the export of coal, not- 
withstanding the dire need of Italy 
and other European countries; and, 
finally, a proposal to exhume and re- 
vive the dear departed Fuel Ad- 
ministration. 


; eee Trade Union Congress which 
met in London about a fortnight 
ago passed two resolutions regarding 
Ireland, the first, which was proposed 
by the National Union of Railway- 
men, calling for an Irish truce; and 
the second, moved by the Miners’ 
Federation, calling for a ballot of the 
trades unions on a “down-tools” pol- 
icy in the event of the Government 
not withdrawing troops from Ireland. 
And, supposing that the Government 
should yield to the threat of direct 
action, what good do the British labor 
leaders expect to gain from a truce? 
Can they guarantee that Sinn Fein 
will give up its campaign of outrage 
and murder for negotiations aiming 
at a settlement which can never sat- 
isfy its extreme demand of an inde- 
pendent republic? Lloyd George is 
perfectly willing to confer on Ire- 
land any form of government within 
the British Empire which would be 
acceptable to the Irish people as a 
whole. But Dominion Home Rule as 
proposed by Lord Monteagle, which, 
Mr. J. H. Thomas, secretary of the 
railwaymen’s union believes, would 
restore peace on the very day it was 
set up, would not be accepted in the 
south and west of Ireland. By try- 
ing to force the hands of the British 
Government, the trades unions are at- 
tacking the disease in the wrong 
place. Sinn Fein terrorism, which 
is meant not only to paralyze British 


rule in Ireland, but also to frighten 
the majority of the Irish nation into 
embracing Sinn Fein extremism, is at 
the root of the evil. Mr. Thomas had 
better consult his colleague Appleton, 
president of the International Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions, who is an 
expert on quelling White and other 
terrors. 


R. LINN A. E. GALE is not a 
highly important person in him- 

self; but as an exhibit in Bolshevist 
ethics and as a further exhibit in the 
case of the bamboozling of the Ameri- 
can people regarding Mexico he takes 
high rank. Mr. Gale is a slacker from 
upstate New York who drifted into 
Mexico City in August, 1918. In his 
home city he had published for about 
a year a monthly periodical, and two 
months after his arrival in the Mexi- 
can capital he resumed its publica- 
tion. Its editorial policy followed 
three lines: the praise of Carranza, 
the advocacy of Bolshevism, and the 
denunciation of the American Gov- 
ernment for its alleged determination 
to intervene in Mexican affairs. Now, 
the late First Chief had small patience 
with Bolshevism, Communism, or So- 
cialism; even trade-unionism was not 
at all to his liking. But, being hu- 
man, he liked praise; and, being a 
ruler who sought to strengthen his 
hold by inciting feeling against the 
American Government, he naturally 
saw the political value of a periodical 
which would carry that sort of propa- 
ganda to the American radicals and 
“liberals.” So, under his benign 
patronage was printed and published 
the magazine Gale’s, which, though it 
tooted for Bolshevism, sedulously 
flattered the First Chief and all the 
time kept up a furious attack on the 
American Administration, with every 
device of malicious assertion that 
could be conceived. To a person of 
even ordinary intelligence the maga- 
zine exposed itself—its double-dealing 
was too plain. But to the insurgent 
gudgeons of the United States it was 
taken for all it pretended to be, and 
from its columns they rapturously 
drew proof of the greatness and hu- 
manity of Carranza and of the wicked 
designs of the interventionists. Then, 
just before the Carranza Government 


crumbled like a house of glass, came 
disturbing stories that the magazine 
was a state-subsidized organ, and the 
faith of even the most credulous 
zealot underwent a momentary re- 
lapse. 


NE would have expected de la 
Huerta to get rid of Mr. Gale at 

the first opportunity; and, indeed, to 
the intimation of the United States 
Government that it would like to have 
its wayward child returned, the Mexi- 
can Government replied that the mat- 
ter would be the subject of careful 
and friendly consideration. But at 
last accounts he was still at the old 
stand. The June-July number of his 
magazine has appeared, and herein 
one may find something worth while. 
The editor has seen the ugly stories 
in print, and he feels called upon to 
explain—and at length. Did he, the 
editor of a Bolshevist periodical, 
really accept aid from a bourgeois 
Government? Oh, yes, he replies; he 
had received print paper from the 
Government stores, and at his own 
solicitation. Indeed, he had held long 
conversations with Carranza, explain- 
ing to him the mutuality of interest 
that lay between Bolshevist editor 
and bourgeois ruler. But the amount 
of the paper wasn’t so much, after 
all. “The total value of what I re- 
ceived was a few hundred dollars.” 
He would have taken more, but it 
wasn’t forthcoming. Angrily he de- 
nounces as “an unmitigated lie” the 
report that he had taken German 
money ; still, he admits that he would 
“probably not have hesitated to do 
so,” and further: “nor would I have 
hesitated to take American money, 
either.” It was all for the great and 
glorious cause. “I believed fully,” he 
writes, “that the end justified the 
means.” He cites Lenin as both au- 
thority and example for the conten- 
tion that a “compromise to save the 
revolution” is justifiable; and surely 
a Bolshevist who follows Lenin can 
not go wrong. One can not but won- 
der about other and more substantial 
forms of subsidy that may have been 
extended, but no information is prof- 
fered. A disclosure of another sort 
is made, however, and it is interest- 
ing. Carranza, it seems, had grown 
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tired of the partnership. Evidently 
it was unproductive of the results an- 
ticipated. On Carranza’s desk, after 
his flight, was found an order for the 
editor’s deportation, awaiting the 
Presidential signature. Perhaps the 
new ruler will be more appreciative. 
In the same issue the delicate intima- 
tion is conveyed that if Obregon 
wishes to carry on the fight “against 
foreign predatory interests,” the Bol- 
shevist editor will be very happy to 
assist. 


OW that the long campaign of 
the radical and “liberal” press 
regarding Mexico has been ended by 
the overthrow and death of Carranza, 
the insurgent element is learning 
things of which they had heretofore 
been ignorant. The highly repect- 
able but not particularly candid 
“journals of opinion,” including their 
British colleague, the Manchester 
Guardian, are still shyly praising the 
late régime and intimating that the 
revolution was amply lubricated with 
petroleum. Some of the extremist 
journals, however, are speaking right 
out. Gale’s, for instance, in its latest 
issue, indulges in a variety of contor- 
tions in explaining why it so enthusi- 
astically sang the praises of the recent 
Government. The petroleum story, 
though heretofore petroleum has been 
one of its specialties, does not espe- 
cially interest this periodical. On the 
contrary, the editor admits (Gale’s, 
June-July, p. 25) that “it was Car- 
ranza’s militarism — sending troops 
into Sonora to interfere with the 
peaceful conduct of an election in 
which Obregon’s party was sure to 
win in an honest contest—that pre- 
cipitated the revolt.” In the July 
Liberator is an article by two New 
York Socialists who have spent sev- 
eral years in Mexico, that directly re- 
futes a large part of the stuff with 
which the insurgent element of the 
United States has been so plentifully 
“doped” for full half a decade. Now 
that the Carranza régime is ended, 
we may reasonably expect a more 
widespread disclosure of past condi- 
tions—maybe even a guarded admis- 
sion, here and there, of indulgence in 
a policy of bamboozlement. Of course, 
any little indulgence of the sort was 








solely for the good of the cause. After 
all, the cause is the important thing; 
it is only the wicked capitalist papers 
that are without justification when 
they suppress information, color the 
news, or juggle facts. 


HO is the real victim of the boy- 

cott against Hungary is abun- 
dantly plain from an interpellation 
which the representatives of the 
Christian Social Party in the Aus- 
trian National Assembly addressed, 
on July 6, to the Government: 

The murderous weapon of the blockade [it 
says in this document], which during the 
World War filled our cemeteries with thou- 
sands of innocent victims, is now being used 
against Hungary at the command of a foreign 
federation. And as this war is waged on Aus- 
trian territory, our country is suddenly in- 
volved in a conflict the costs of which the 
Austrian people has to pay. The harvest in 
the region south of the “Wienerwald” is ripe, 
but can not be reaped for lack of hands from 
Hungary, who are employed every year and 
had again contracted for this summer’s work. 
Part of this harvest is now lost, owing to the 
heavy rains of the last few days. On the fruit 
markets in Lower Austria no fruit is offered 
for sale, although Hungary has an abundant 
harvest and thousands of wagon-loads, pur- 
chased by Austria, are ready for export on the 
other side of the frontier. The coal supply 
from our mines which are situated on Hun- 
garian territory is stopped, our industries are 
forced to dismiss their work-people, and the 
Hungarians, after cancelling their orders to 
Austrian concerns, pass them on to our Czech 
competitors. But the worst of all is that, as 
a result of this blockade with which Austria 
has no concern, anarchistic conditions prevail 
on the Austrian railroads endangering the 
property and the income of the State. 


HE Greek advance in Thrace, 

which compelled the Nationalist 
forces of Jafar Tayar to surrender 
Adrianople and threatens the Com- 
mander himself with either capture 
by the enemy or internment across 
the Bulgarian border, will have a ben- 
eficial effect on the Turkish Chamber 
of Deputies, whose vote is required 
for the ratification of the peace treaty 
of Sévres. The document is just as 
brittle a ware as the famous Sévres 
porcelain, but the Greek fire will do 
good work in hardening it into some- 
thing enduring. If the Greeks can 
follow up their recent successes and 
crown them with a crushing defeat 
of the Nationalists, both in Europe 
and in Anatolia, their victory will 
largely contribute to the settlement 
with Russia which Lloyd George is 
trying his best to bring about. For 
the collapse of Kemal Pasha’s am- 
bitions, entailing a general loss of 





faith among Turanian tribes in the 
power of the Turkish sword, will in- 
volve the frustration of the Bolshevist 
advance in Asia, which is bound up 
with pan-Turanian agitation. Eras- 
mus once said that the European 
Powers were coveting what belonged 
to the Turks under the pretense of 
defending the Christian religion. Our 
age compares favorably with his in 
this respect. The Greeks are simply 
reclaiming their rightful patrimony, 
and the Powers which approve their 
action have no need of a hypocritical 
appeal to religion to justify their 
sanction of a severe but just 
punishment. 


aan has recently written into 

her Constitution the principle of 
woman’s eligibility for Parliament. 
But the same women who will be can- 
didates at the next elections will not 
have the right to cast a vote them- 
selves. For on the question of woman 
suffrage the parties in the Chamber 
disagreed, the 89 opponents outnum- 
bering by 15 votes the advocates of 
that radical reform. The Catholics, 
strange to say, were in favor of it, 
the Liberals and Socialists opposed it. 
The grant to woman of only a passive 
share in the elections is a clever con- 
trivance to put a check on headlong 
reform, as it limits the women’s ini- 
tiation into the field of political ac- 
tivity to the intellectual élite. Bel- 
gium, in this instance, is following 
the example of Holland, which, in re- 
vising her Constitution in 1918, drew 
a similar distinction between what is 
called the passive and the active vote 
for women. But there the Socialists 
were opposed to denying them the ac- 
tive vote. What, then, may be the 
cause of their Belgian comrades tak- 
ing so conservative a stand on this 
matter? Is Bolshevism so absolute 
a failure in their eyes that, from sheer 
reaction, they have turned advocates 
of evolution at a slower pace than 
even the Catholics deem prudent? Or 
is the expectation of the Catholics 
that the extension of the suffrage to 
women will restore to them abso- 
lute majority in the Chamber suffi- 
ciently well founded to account for 
the Socialists’ allowing the Catholic 
right to out-radical them? 
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Mr. Harding and the 
League 


‘THAT Mr. Harding said, in his 
speech of acceptance, on the 
League of Nations question has 
been generally understood to consti- 
tute an outright casting aside of the 
Versailles Covenant. To our mind 
that is the natural, though not the ab- 
solutely unavoidable, interpretation 
of his words. It remains to be seen 
whether subsequent utterances will 
modify the impression produced by 
his first outgiving. In the mean- 
while, it is not without interest to ob- 
serve that there are some notable ex- 
ceptions, on both sides, to this view 
of the matter. The two foremost 
newspaper supporters of President 
Wilson, and his policy in relation to 
the treaty, the New York Times and 
the New York World, are in marked 
disagreement on the subject. “Mr. 
Harding is against ratifying the 
treaty on any terms, and opposed to 
entering the League of Nations upon 
any conditions,’ says the Times; 
“Senator Harding’s speech leaves his 
party with a candidate as vague and 
non-committal in regard to the 
League of Nations as its platform,” 
says the World. The Philadelphia 
Ledger, quoting the most important 
sentence of Mr. Harding’s speech on 
the subject, asks: 

Does this mean that Senator Harding, if 
elected President, will not send the treaty 
back to the Senate for ratification with res- 
ervations, which was the first-choice policy 
of himself and his fellow Republican Senators, 
but will adopt instead their last-choice policy 
of the Knox resolution, after the stubborn 
egotism of President Wilson had vetoed their 
first-choice policy? It looks like it; and the 
subsequent passages in his speech seem to bear 
out this interpretation. 

And thereupon the Ledger comments 
as follows: 

Such policy will be a disappointment to mil- 
lions of good Republicans, who feel that the 
League of Nations, properly safeguarded, of- 
fers a practical chance to diminish at least the 
dangers of war. Nor will they be comforted 
by the promise of a new approach to the 
nations of Europe. It is more than doubtful 


whether we can now a new League 
covenant. 


write 


However, the Philadelphia paper goes 
on to say, it is only just to interpret 
the candidate’s speech by the light 
of the candidate’s own record: 


Senator Harding again and again voted in 
the Senate for the League Covenant as drawn 


in Paris and safeguarded by the Lodge res- 
ervations. It is not to be assumed that he 
voted to fasten upon this nation obligations 
of which he disapproved. But in view of the 
mushy and inchoate character of the references 
in the Chicago platform to the League idea, it 
was the duty of the candidate to insert in his 
speech unmistakable and definite assurances 
that he himself would stand unshaken on his 
own record and would follow, as President, 
the wise, patriotic and broad-minded policy 
which he so steadily supported as Senator. 


We have quoted thus at length 
from this Republican paper, not only 
because it presents a view which has 
intrinsic merit, but because there is 
ample reason to believe that it reflects 
a state of mind that is widely preva- 
lent, and which is quite capable of 
exercising a decisive influence on the 
result of the Presidential campaign. 
Either Mr. Harding does, or he does 
not, mean to be understood as having 
absolutely rejected the Versailles 
treaty ; and in either case we are quite 
sure that he will steadily suffer in his 
candidacy if he fails to make his posi- 
tion clearer than it has been made by 
his speech of acceptance. 

This does not mean that he is un- 
der any obligation to bind himself to 
a definite course in regard to the 
treaty. But he is under obligation to 
make it plain whether he has so 
bound himself or not. The Johnson- 
Borah people, on the one hand, and 
the “millions of good Republicans” of 
whom the Philadelphia Ledger speaks 
on the other, have a right to know 
whether he has committed himself to 
an outright rejection of the treaty of 
Versailles. This is true of the Borah- 
Johnson people, in spite of the fact 
that they have no choice but to vote 
for Mr. Harding or else throw their 
votes away; and it is emphatically 
true of those Republicans and inde- 
pendents with whom the question en- 
ters as a practical factor in deter- 
mining whether they shall vote for 
Mr. Harding or Mr. Cox. These have, 
indeed, no right to demand a promise 
that Mr. Harding will, if elected, re- 
submit the treaty with a view to get- 
ting it ratified with the Lodge reser- 
vations; but they have a clear right 
to know whether he considers himself 
to be under a promise not to resub- 
mit it. Mr. Harding has a right to 
ask both of these elements to vote for 
him in the belief that if elected he will 
do what, at the time of action, seems 
best; but he has nc right to ask the 


second element to vote for him in that 
belief, if in point of fact he has 
pledged himself to the course which 
the first element demands. A candi- 
date may be in a strong position in 
regard to a complex issue though he 
frankly avow that his decision upon 
it will depend upon developments; 
but he can not be in a strong position 
if he allows the impression to obtain 
that he is pledged to one side, and 
yet refuses to say whether that im- 
pression is correct or not. If we know 
anything about the temper of the 
American people, nothing could be 
more damaging to a candidate than 
just such an attitude. It may be 
strong to say yes; it may be strong to 
say no; it may be strong to plant one- 
self firmly and unmistakably on the 
fence. But if you let some people 
think you have said no and other 
people think you are on the fence. 
you are in a position which is cer- 
tainly weak and which may prove 
disastrous. 

For a non-committal position on the 
League—which is a totally different 
thing from the kind of uncertainty of 
which we have been speaking—there 
is a great deal to be said. Since the 
time when the League Covenant was 
drawn up as part of the treaty of Ver- 
sailles, the aspect of the world has un- 
dergone great changes, and every 
month brings out new and unforeseen 
possibilities in the international out- 
look. The man upon whom the re- 
sponsibility may fall for making a 
decision may, without the imputation 
either of cowardice or of weakness, 
admit that he is unable to say to-day 
what will seem wisest eight months 
hence. And such an admission would 
come with particular propriety from 
Mr. Harding. He has never pro- 
fessed enthusiastic belief in the 
League, even with the reservations; 
and he might well contend that the 
reasons which impelled him to vote 
for the League Covenant with reser- 
vations have no longer the force that 
they had a year ago, or six months 
ago. To the minds of many of the 
most earnest and disinterested men 
in the country, the transcendent 


argument for ratification lay not in 
the abstract merits of the project, but 
in the world’s immediate and para- 
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mount need—the need for a settle- 
ment which would bring our country 
into effective codperation with the 
Powers with which we had _ been 
allied, in dealing with the world’s 
tremendous and pressing problems. 
If the League project had never been 
launched, such codperation would 
have been a matter of course; as it 
was, the one way practically open for 
it was by ratification of the treaty. 
As the months and years go by, this 
consideration becomes less and less 
conclusive. With all this precious 
time lost, with so much irreparable 
damage done, with the whole situa- 
tion taking a shape more and more 
remote from that which existed when 
our connection with the Allies was 
still in being—it may well be argued 
that the basis on which that connec- 
tion should be resumed is much more 
of an open question than it was when 
the thread had not been broken. 

But to leave the League an open 
question is one thing, to cast it aside 
by a wave of the hand is quite an- 
other. Mr. Harding can not plead 
for such an act either the authority 
of the party’s platform, the logic of 
his own record, or—last but not least 
—his own oft-expressed conception of 
his own function. The platform left 
the question open; his record is that 
of readiness to accept the League 
with the Lodge reservations; and if 
there is any question in which Mr. 
Harding’s principle of taking ade- 
quate and deliberate counsel rather 
than settling it by his personal fiat 
applies, it is to the question of adopt- 
ing, for good and all, on an issue of 
the first importance, a position which, 
though perhaps not irreconcilable 
with the party’s record, certainly 
contradicts that record on its face. 

Whether Mr. Harding has, in point 
of fact, adopted that position— 
whether he means to be understood 
as having definitely cast aside the 
League Covenant—will doubtless be- 
come clearer as the campaign pro- 
gresses. If he has not, it is perfectly 
open to him to say that, without 
pledging the party to the Lodge reser- 
vations, his intention, if elected, is 
to give the Senate another opportu- 
nity to ratify the treaty with those 
reservations, if it so desires. But if 





in fact he has cast aside the League, 
it will be necessary for him to in- 
dicate, far more clearly than he has 
done in his speech of acceptance, 
what course of policy he expects to 
pursue in order to bring about that 
“association of nations, codperating 
in sublime accord, to attain and pre- 
serve peace through justice rather 
than force,” to which he declares 
the Republican party is committed. 
Exact definition is, of course, not to 
be expected; but something more 
than this vague indication is required. 
And, apart from all this, let us hope 
that there will be a real joining of is- 
sues. One of the fundamental errors 
of Mr. Wilson’s crusade in favor of 
the League as he had framed it was 
his failure to come to grips with the 
objections made against it; and if 
Mr. Harding has rejected the League, 
he will commit an error no less seri- 
ous, and his case will suffer an injury 
no less grave, if he fails to explain 
why he discards the League and what 
it is that he offers in its place. 


The Award of the Rail- 
road Labor Board 


HE Railroad Labor Board, in its 
award of July 20, grants to the 
railway employees of the United 
States, nearly two million in number, 
advances in wages amounting to 
about $600,000,000—a good round 
sum in itself, although the individual 
shares may not look very large to 
some of the men. Still, an increase 
of about 22 per cent. is not to be de- 
spised when coming on top of ad- 
vances previously granted by the com- 
panies and the Railroad Administra- 
tion, and bringing the average wages 
into line with the increased cost of 
living, and even beyond that. The 
average annual earnings of railway 
employees were about $720 in the 
year 1907; in 1914 about $800; in 
January, 1920, at the rate of about 
$1,550; and now, by the new award, 
which is retroactive to May 1, the 
average will be something like $1,850. 
This makes the average increase, 
since the year 1914, about 130 per 
cent., and as the cost of living in that 
time has advanced about 100 per 


cent., the economic condition of the 
average railway employee has been 
distinctly bettered. 

Of course, there is no such thing 
as an “average employee,” for every 
worker’s wages are above or below 
the imaginary line; so that some have 
reason to be disappointed and dissat- 
isfied, while others—one would think 
—have no cause to complain. For 
example, the ordinary sectionmen, 
who in the year 1914 received an av- 
erage of 15 cents per hour, or $1.50 
per day, or $38 per month, or $454 
per year, will now receive 46 cents 
per hour, or $3.68 per 8-hour day, or 
about $97 per month, with overtime, 
or finally, about $1,160 per year. Sec- 
tion foremen will receive on the aver- 
age 64 cents per hour, with propor- 
tional daily, monthly, and yearly 
earnings. The yearly wages of the 
ordinary sectionmen, then, have in- 
creased by about 155 per cent. since 
1914, and still more as compared with 
the year 1896, when the cost of liv- 
ing was low but his average wages 
were only $1.17 per day. 

Proceeding now to the top of the 
scale, where sits the passenger en- 
gineer, formerly the acknowledged 
king of railway employees, we find 
that his wages—which soft-handed 
workers would call salary—have in- 
creased only 60 per cent. since the 
year 1914. At that time his average 
monthly wages were about $175, and 
his yearly earnings about $2,150; now 
he will receive, on the average, about 
$285 a month, or $3,400 a year. Yet 
the gulf between him and the section- 
man has been markedly reduced in re- 
cent years, chiefly because of the fall- 
ing off in immigration and the conse- 
quent scarcity of ordinary labor. 
The same leveling tendency is to be 
noted throughout the award, as when 
freight engineers, conductors, fire- 
men, brakemen, and helpers, all re- 
ceive an increase of $1.04 per day—a 
much larger percentage of increase 
for the lower-paid than for the 
higher-paid labor. Evidently, the 
share of the old Brotherhoods in the 
common dividend is relatively less be- 
cause the ordinary laborers must re- 
ceive more; even as, under former 
conditions, the aristocrats of railway 
labor were able to secure more be- 
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cause the unskilled and unorganized 
foreign laborers were so poorly paid. 

As to the justice of the award, 
there will be as many opinions as 
there are points of view and diversity 
of interests. Since the days of Aris- 
totle, philosophers, theologians, and 
economists have sought in vain for 
a principle of universal application in 
such cases, and it is not surprising 
to find the Labor Board admitting 
that it “could find no formula which, 
applied to the facts, would work out 
a just and reasonable wage for the 
many thousands of positions involved 
in the dispute.” The representatives 
of the associated crafts had a very 
simple theory in mind when they de- 
manded a basic minimum wage of 
$1,800 a year for common labor, with 
differentials for men of greater skill 
and responsibility, alleging that no 
family could live decently on less than 
that. When reminded that this would 
be for the sectionmen an increase of 
nearly 300 per cent. over pre-war 
wages, they said—and truly—that 
those wages had always been far too 
low. The award, therefore, of $1,160 
to ordinary sectionmen—numbering 
one-fifth of the employees—may seem 
unjust to them because it does not 
provide a living wage for the theoreti- 
cal family of five, although many are 
bachelors and many more have fewer 
than three children. The regularity 
of employment, too, must be taken 
into account; also the wages of com- 
mon labor in other occupations, and 
many other considerations; so that 
the problem, when it is reduced to 
its lowest terms, is very far from 
simple. 

Every other class of employees has 
its own point of view, and probably 
none are altogether satisfied with the 
award. The telegraphers, who re- 
ceived advances of 10 and 13 cents 
an hour, giving them altogether 68 
cents, or 150 per cent. more than in 
1914, are much dissatisfied and 
threaten to strike. The switchmen, 
who now receive 81 cents an hour, 
are displeased because they do not get 
more than car repairers, who, they 
say, are little better than common 
laberers. The yard switchtenders, 
who are allowed $5.04 per day, as 
compared with about $2.00 a day in 


1914, are disgruntled because the 
“outlaw” unions involved in the April 
strikes were not “recognized” in the 
award, and they demand reinstate- 
ment with seniority rights. The en- 
gineers and conductors feel that they 
have a real grievance in that their 
wages have increased less than prices, 
so that they have been obliged to cut 
down their standard of liviny. 

But in any discussion of justice in 
this matter the interests of the em- 
ployers—the railroad stockholders— 
ought surely to be considered. As 
owners of great corporations, some of 
which have earned large profits, they 
have received little sympathy from 
the general public, although their net 
earnings have greatly diminished; 
their securities are in slight demand; 
and they have great difficulty in bor- 
rowing money for improvements, ex- 
tensions, and necessary equipment. 
Moreover, while costs, including 
wages and taxes, have greatly in- 
creased, railway rates have been kept 
down by State and federal control; 
with the result that the growth of 
the railway system has not kept pace 
with the development of the country, 
and there is a shortage in rolling 
stock which threatens a coal famine, 
serious delay in moving the crops, 
and great congestion of traffic. More- 
over, the spokesmen of the companies 
point out the absurdity of fixing a 
uniform scale of wages throughout 
the United States, north and south, 
east and west; and they find other 
anomalies and inconsistencies in the 
award, of which the Board is doubt- 
less well aware. But the Transporta- 
tion Act instructs the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to fix such rates 
as will yield to the carriers a fair re- 
turn upon their property used in 
transportation; and the companies, 
trusting to this, expect to pass on the 
additional cost to the shipping and 
consuming public. 

The rights of the public, then, 
must also be considered, if all the de- 
mands of justice are to be fulfilled; 
and the question of fair wages, by an 
economic metamorphosis, is changed 
into the no less difficult and perplex- 
ing question of fair railway rates. 
Already the carriers have asked for 
an increase of 28 per cent. in freight 


rates, to provide the $1,000,000,000 
needed to yield the 514 per cent. guar- 
anteed for two years by the Trans- 
portation Act, plus half of one per 
cent. for improvements, betterment, 
or equipment; and now that $600,- 
000,000 more must be provided, 
freight rates will probably be in- 
creased by about 44 per cent., unless 
the burden is shared by the traveling 
public through an increase of, say, a 
half-cent per passenger-mile. All 
this will add to the cost of living, and 
may fall heavily on certain classes of 
producers, especially the farmers, 
who may not be able to shift all of 
the additional cost to the long-suffer- 
ing consumer, as the prices of his 
chief products are fixed in a world 
market. Then, too, the millions of 
people whose incomes have increased 
much less than the cost of living are 
likely to feel that the railway em- 
ployees have received more than their 
share of purchasing power, which 
means a corresponding reduction of 
other people’s share of the total pro- 
duction of the country. 

Justice in the distribution of wages, 
then, must be some sort of balance 
or harmony between the interests of 
all concerned. It is a most elusive 
concept, as there are many conflicting 
interests, many unknown factors, and 
no general agreement as to the social 
purpose to be kept in view. It was 
no easy task, therefore, which the 
Railroad Labor Board had set before 
it in conciliating the workers, in pro- 
tecting the interests of the general 
public, and in guarding one of our 
most basic and vital industries; and 
there is every reason to think that 
the award is just, in so far as justice 
is possible in human affairs. 
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How People’s Minds Are Working on the 
(Question of the Treaty 


Harding, the Issues, and 
Wilson 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 


No one can desire more-ardently the 
success of the Republican party in No- 
vember than the writer. Nor can any 
thick-and-thin party man have greater 
confidence in the principles of the party 
and the sincerity of its Presidential can- 
didate. His speech of acceptance, taken 
by and large, is admirable in tone and 
substance. His views on the coérdinat- 
ing functions of the three great Con- 
stitutional departments of the Govern- 
ment are a refreshing reminder to the 
people that this is a Government of laws 
and not of men. Too long has it been 
the fashion to decry Congress, to be 
impatient of deliberation on its part, to 
call it names, and to sneer at its mem- 
bers whenever it has ventured to differ 
with the Executive or to go slow in ac- 
cepting his recommendations. From the 
day when Cleveland had Congress “on 
his hands,” through Roosevelt’s time and 
up to the present, except during the 
McKinley and Taft periods of balanced 
Government, we have been progressively 
advancing towards one-man rule in the 
lighthearted, heedless way in which we 
permit ourselves to forget the limitations 
of our Constitution. In that heedless- 
ness lies the decline of the spirit of self- 
reliant self-government. Senator Hard- 
ing’s ery that “our first committal is the 
restoration of representative popular 
Government under the Constitution,” and 
his warning that “no man is big enough 
to run this great Republic” are clarion 
calls to an aroused consciousness that all 
is not well with the Republic. We are 
sick of a fever of impatience with the 
orderly processes of orderly Government 
under the law. 

But unstinted as must be the praise 
given to the candidate’s utterance as a 
whole—not forgetting his short refer- 
ence to the Mexican problem, and his dis- 
cussion of the evil of class domination— 
I can not but regret his treatment of 
the treaty issue and some of his refer- 
ences to international relations. There 
is not the same definiteness of purpose 
here, the same evidence of that under- 
standing for which he pleads so forcibly 
in other directions. Does he favor 
ratification with reservations, and if so, 
with what reservations? It will not do 
merely to point to his votes in the Sen- 
ate; surely we are entitled to know what 
his position is now and what he will 
recommend if elected. The issue has 
passed the stage of taking testimony, and 





is now to be summed up to the jury. As 
counsel for the Republican party Mr. 
Harding must be utterly frank with the 
jury if he hopes for a favorable verdict. 

Again, what does he mean when he 
says, “we have no envy, no suspicion, 
no aversion for any people in the world”? 
Does he mean that we are to forget and 
forgive so soon the unspeakable barbari- 
ties of Germany and to take her at her 
word while she still persists in trying 
to evade her treaty obligations? Does 
he mean that we are to put her on an 
equal footing of friendship with our late 
allies? Are we to continue the Wilson- 
ian policy of offending them? 

Unless I am mistaken the voters want 
the clearest, frankest, most open-hearted 
statements from the candidates in order 
that they may feel sure that the days of 
nauseating hypocrisy and _ insincerity 
will, on March 4, 1921, pass away, even 
as a hideous nightmare passes away with 
the dawn. God grant that never again 
will this nation suffer the mortification 
that has attended the autocratic rule of 
von Bernstorff’s dupe, the author of the 
scheme that saved Germany from uncon- 
ditional surrender in the field. God grant 
that we may recover from the humilia- 
tion brought upon us by the man who 
rode into power upon the hypocritical 
cry that he kept us out of war and who, 
in flat contradiction of the repudiation 
of his policies at the polls in answer to 
his own challenge, represented himself as 
the voice of America. We want as Pres- 
ident a man whose whole attitude will be 
the antithesis of the insincere “cordially 
and sincerely yours, Woodrow Wilson.” 
Personally I have no doubt that Mr. 
Harding will prove to be that President. 
But others may not be so sure; and for 
that reason, if no other, and because I 
earnestly desire his election, I hope the 
candidate will in his next utterance dis- 
close more definitely his sentiments and 
intentions with respect to the treaty and 
our relations with Germany. He must 
sense the unfortunate feeling abroad that 
we are preparing to abandon our allies 
and have a soft spot in our hearts for 
the Hun. 

Wilson put us in a false light before 
the civilized world, to our intense 
mortification. Harding can set us right 
only by the utmost precision of statement 
as to what he will recommend to the 
Senate with respect to the treaty and the 
League of Nations. We should have been 
spared much of the humiliation we have 
endured since 1916 if Mr. Hughes had 
been more definite on the subject of 
Germany in his campaign utterances. We 
do not want a repetition of the blunder 


that has cost us so dearly. We do not want 
continuance in power of the party that 
has demonstrated its incapacity to admin- 
ister the affairs of the Government and 
to uphold the honor and dignity of the 
United States among the nations of the 
world. The voters know that if they 
send to the electoral college a majority 
of Cox and Roosevelt electors, the treaty 
and covenant will be sent to the Senate 
in its present form and probably with a 
recommendation that it be ratified with 
some kind of reservation. Up to now 
they have been assured by Mr. Hard- 
ing only that he will sign the Knox or 
similar resolution, in effect declaring 
peace with Germany. In my judgment 
it is dangerous to allow the matter to 
stand thus. 
CHASE MELLEN 
New York, July 23 


Who has been Criminally 
Obstinate? 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 


The fundamental error which has 
vitiated the reasoning of The Weekly 
Review upon the question of the respon- 
sibility of the President for the defeat 
of the Peace Treaty is a shift in its edi- 
torials from the consideration of the 
merits of the treaty as originally pre- 
sented, and so the demerits of those who 
fought against it, to a consideration of 
the purely practical question of the best 
method of securing its passage with as 
little mutilation as possible, the opposi- 
tion of the Republican Senators to the 
original treaty being considered a given 
fact, not one to be discussed. But why 
should we not discuss it? If we should, 
we could avoid a shift in our argument. 
The American people are not accustomed 
to consider the attitude of even a ma- 
jority of the Senate an ultimate fact. 
They ask the prior question: is the atti- 
tude justified? That can be answered 
only by a study of the treaty, the deter- 
mination of whether or not it does de- 
tract anything from the sovereignty of 
America. But it is from this question 
that The Weekly Review has always 
turned its attention in the midst of every 
editorial upon the treaty to the purely 
political one of which I have just 
spoken. 

There is no such thing as abstract 
obstinacy—either on the part of the Sen- 
ate or on that of the President. The 
Senate has been criminally obstinate if 
the treaty as originally presented does 
not as a matter of fact curtail American 
liberty. The President has been, if the 
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treaty does curtail our liberty, and if the 
Lodge reservations, while protecting our 
liberties, yet leave the League of Na- 
tions strong enough to preserve the peace 
of the world. A reading of the treaty 
will reveal that American sovereignty is 
not to the slightest degree infringed upon 
by any of its provisions—as Mr. Taft has 
affirmed. The advocacy by Mr. Harding 
of a league of nations which differs in 
no respect—except clarity and actuality 
—from the present one makes him also 
an authority for the excellency of the 
present one. 

One’s conviction that the treaty needs 
no revision will be strengthened, though 
not established, by the evident insincerity 
of those who have led the fight against 
it. Of Senator Lodge, his friend, Henry 
Adams, in his “The Education of Henry 
Adams,” says that in order to hold his 
power in Massachusetts he stood “first 
on the social, then on the political foot; 
now worshipping, now banning; shocked 
by the wanton display of immorality, but 
practising the licence of political usage” 
[Oss = + 

Before the President brought back the 
treaty Mr. Lodge favored even a stronger 
league of nations than it provides for. 
He was unwilling to suggest the changes 
he now finds imperative when the Presi- 
dent on his first return from Paris asked 
for advice from Republicans and Demo- 
crats, and incorporated in the treaty the 
changes suggested by Mr. Taft. His 
panic-stricken surrender to Borah and 
the nature of his own reservations show 
that from the first he was willing to 
knife the treaty. To such an adversary 
the President could not hand over the 
treaty for unlimited change. Therefore 
from the start the President announced 
that he would accept all reservations 
which did not change the meaning of the 
treaty. Whether or not such reserva- 
tions are sufficient depends upon the na- 
ture of the original treaty. Mr. Wilson, 
pelieving that the various sets of reserva- 
tions would nullify the treaty, and that 
none were necessary, could not go fur- 
ther to meet Mr. Lodge than he did. 
Whether right or wrong he had to stand 
by the treaty. All discussion of abstract 
obstinacy is futile . . . 

The text of the Republican platform 
and of Senator Harding’s speech of ac- 
ceptance conclude the indictment of the 
present leadership in the Republican 
Party. They show that the President 
has been right in his refusal to be a 
party to the final rejection of the treaty. 
It has been the failure of the churches 
and of such journals as The Weekly Re- 
view to comprehend these facts that has 
emboldened Senator Lodge to play his 
desperate game. One does not expect 
from the Tribune or Sun anything but 
blind partisanship. 


GEORGE Y. RUSK 
Roland Park, Md., July 24 


| There are three chief positions con- 
cerning the League Covenant and the res- 
e. vations: 

First: that the Covenant as framed 
would be an almost sure guarantee of 
the peace of the world; that it involves 
no danger to our institutions or our na- 
tional welfare; and that any reservations 
which lessened the force of its obliga- 
tions—especially those of Article X— 
would very seriously impair its power 
for good. 

Second: that the Covenant as framed 
is of very doubtful efficacy for preserving 
the peace of the world; that the obliga- 
tions of Article X—and others, to some 
extent—are more likely to lead to war 
than to prevent it; and that these obliga- 
tions are extremely dangerous both to the 
integrity of our Constitutional system 
and to the pursuance by our country of 
those policies which, in the judgment of 
the nation from time to time, are best 
calculated to promote both our own wel- 
fare and that of the world. 

Third: that this faith in the supreme 
efficacy of the League, on the one hand, 
and this fear of its possible injury to 
our institutions or our welfare on the 
other, are extravagant; that there is 
reason to hope for beneficent develop- 
ments if the League is given a fair 
chance; that such danger of undesirable 
consequences to our own institutions and 
welfare as it may contain are removable 
by the adoption of reservations which 
will command the tacit assent of the 
other parties to the treaty; and, above all, 
that the world was in desperate need of 
our coéperation with as little delay as 
possible, that in view of the clash be- 
tween President and Senate such co- 
operation could be obtained only by com- 
promise, and that to prevent such com- 
promise was to inflict upon the world an 
injury so appalling as to defy estimate. 

It is perfectly possible to hold any one 
of these positions with sincerity. We 
have no doubt that the President has 
sincerely held the first. Whatever may 
be the degree of sincerity of Mr. Lodge 
and his associates in the Senate, there is 
not the slightest doubt that the second 
was sincerely held by many men of the 
highest ability and intellectual training 
and of the truest patriotism, such as 
David Jayne Hill, George Wharton Pep- 
per, Prof. Edward S. Corwin of Prince- 
ton, and scores of others. The third 
position, which is that of The Weekly 
Review, was the position of the “mild 
reservationists” in the Senate, and rep- 
resents, we are sure, the belief of a large 
proportion of the intelligent people of 
America in general. 

We have not considered the opposition 
of the Republican Senators to the original 
treaty as “a given fact, not one to be 
discussed.” Throughout the early months 
of the debate we discussed with great 
fulness the question of Article X, which 


we regarded as substantially the core of 
the controversy. But the time came when 
further discussion of this kind was obvi- 
ously useless, and the only real issue be- 
fore the country was whether our entry 
into the League could be accomplished 
upon any terms to which it was reason- 
able to hope for the assent of both Presi- 
dent and Senate. From that time on, 
whoever might be most to blame for 
bringing on the situation as it stood, the 
question of overshadowing importance 
was whether we were to cut ourselves off 
—for a long time certainly, and possibly 
forever—from helpful codperation in 
bringing relief and order to a distracted 
world. The scheme by which this was 
to be done—the only scheme in sight— 
was Mr. Wilson’s own creation, and we 
charge him with most culpable obstinacy, 
not because he was wrong in wishing to 
preserve it unimpaired, but because, 
whether right or wrong in that, it was 
his clear and imperative duty, when he 
found that this was out of his power, to 
secure for the world as much of it as had 
proved to be possible.—Eds. THE WEEKLY 
REVIEW. | 


A Brief for the President 


[The numbers prefixed to certain paragraphs 
in the following letter refer to the editorial 
comment appended.] 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 


In its issue of June 30 The Weekly 
Review expressed a desire to “hear from 
its readers” on one aspect of Mr. Taft’s 
question—“Was Mr. Wilson right in kill- 
ing the League with the Lodge reserva- 
tions?” — 

But turning from the general question 
to the particular aspect of it presented 
by The Weekly Review, this statement 
must first be considered: 

Mr. Wilson, at Versailles assumed 
the responsibility of securing its [the League’s] 
acceptance on his return. European statesmen 
would not have entered into the bargain had 
they not been assured that the fulfillment of 
it was practically certain. Mr. Wilson unques- 
tionably gave that assurance in good faith. But 
when he came home he found that his power 
to carry out his promise was involved in doubt; 

. it became absolutely certain that, unless 
he made important concessions, he could not 
possibly get the treaty ratified. In this situation 
was he not under a solemn obligation to the 
nations to get his country into the 
League on the best terms he could obtain? 

(1). I do not think the “situation” is 
stated as it actually existed at first, nor 
as it subsequently developed. 1 have no 
inside information. The Weekly Review 
may have knowledge that I have never 
acquired. But until corrected I shall as- 
sume that the American negotiators met 
on an equal footing with those of all the 
other participating powers; that no ne- 
gotiator was asked to give or was em- 
powered to give assurance that any treaty 
agreed upon would be ratified by his 
government; that when the treaty was 
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completed each negotiator promised, not 
in express words, probably, but by neces- 
sary implication, to submit the docu- 
ment to his Government for ratification 
without change; that each negotiator 
knew from start to finish that every 
represented Government was as free to 
reject the document as it was to ratify 
it; that at Versailles Mr. Wilson did not 
function as President of the United 
States, but solely as a negotiator like 
every other member; that when Mr. Wil- 
son returned to Washington with the 
treaty, his Constitutional attitude toward 
it changed and became precisely what it 
would have been if he had never gone 
to France, but had received the instru- 
ment from the hands of American ne- 
gotiators who were present and had 
agreed to it; that when Mr. Wilson 
ceased to be a negotiator it became his 
duty as President to pocket the treaty if 
he disapproved, or submit it to the Sen- 
ate for ratification if he approved; that 
since the treaty arrived in Washington 
the President’s action respecting it has 
sometimes been official and sometimes 
unofficial; that his submission of the 
treaty, his message urging ratification 
and his appearance before the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, were 
all official acts; that since such arrival 
no complaint has been made on account 
of any official act or omission; that Mr. 
Wilson’s addresses to the public, his in- 
terviews, if any, with reporters and other 
private persons, his communications with 
individual Senators, and his counseling 
with them as to what their conduct ought 
to be, if such counsel was given, were all 
unofficial acts; that if Mr. Wilson has 
committed censurable error it has been 
unofficial and not official wrong-doing; 
that his delinquency, whatever it may 
have been, was not the original link in 
the chain of causation; and that every 
measurement of the degree of his culpa- 
bility either as compared with what he 
might have done or omitted, or as com- 
pared with the culpability, actual or as- 
sumed, of the Senate, will have little 
value if based upon anything less than 
the whole case, which begins and ends 
with an inquiry into the necessity and 
suitability of the reservations. If this 
single material question were first settled, 
the location and apportionment of blame 
would be easy. But in aid of such settle- 
ment we have received from the press 
much less light than we had a right to 
expect. 

(2). If in an ordinary case of a treaty 
with another single Power, the President 
might reasonably accept amendments pro- 
posed by the Senate because a reassem- 
bling of the negotiators would seldom be 
necessary, it might well be wholly inad- 
missible to accept them where the parties 
are numerous, where their negotiators 
can not be again convoked, and where de- 
lay for further negotiations would leave 








great areas and teeming millions with 
military government only, or with no 
government at all. And if the President 
was at liberty to accept the Senate 
amendments because they were “the best 
terms he could get,” every other ratify- 
ing Government might exercise the same 
freedom of amendment; and if such a 
process was permissible our own “bitter 
enders” were the only sensible folk in 
the Senate, for no one could tell how the 
reservations would fit the final form of 
the document. The other nations “had 
put their trust in him to get” the treaty 
ratified if he could, as written, contain- 
ing the terms which all of the Allies had 
helped to frame, not “fon the best terms 
he could obtain” while acting alone and 
in the absence of all the other Powers. 
If substantive amendments must be 
added, the whole treaty must be sent 
back for reconstruction. 

Here is another extract from The 
Weekly Review: 

The one possible justification for not doing 
so would have been the unwillingness of the 
other Powers to accept our cooperation on 
these terms; but it has long been certain that 
this obstacle did not exist. On no other basis 
than his individual opinion or desire, Mr. Wil- 
son has kept this country out of the League 
into which he had promised his associates at 
Versailles to put it. He has, to be sure, been 
playing for what he regards as a big stake— 
to obtain the League unmodified or nearly so. 
But it is a tremendous gamble; and to our 
mind he has no more right to gamble with 
the trust he assumed at Versailles than a man 
has a right to put to the risks of Wall Street 
speculation a trust fund committed to his care. 

(3). I can not accept the statement 
that “the other Powers” have signified 
a willingness to codperate with us in the 
League if we are to come in on any basis 
other than a basis of equality. Some in- 
dividuals have given out such opinions, 
but no authoritative and binding promise 
or proposal to that effect has emanated 
from any Government. Neither England 
nor France, to say nothing of the num- 
erous other Powers that have become 
members of the League, is estopped from 
objecting to our entrance on terms sub- 
stantially different from those accepted 
by all of the present members. But with 
or without such objection we should but 
humiliate ourselves by seeking admission 
on other than common terms, unless some 
Constitutional difficulty intervened and 
compelled us to stand as an exception; 
and such a Constitutional inquiry would 
be only a part of the single material 
question mentioned above. 

(4). “On no other basis than his in- 
dividual opinion or desire, Mr. Wilson 
has kept this country out of the League,” 
etc. A mere “individual opinion” sup- 
ported by very little evidence; and that 
little was swept away by the Chicago 
platform and by Mr. Lodge’s explanatory 
admissions. Was not Mr. Wilson sup- 


ported by his Cabinet, by a large number 
of Senators, and by international opin- 
ion? And how can it be affirmed or as- 









sumed as true that he was not supported 
by a majority of the American people? 
The present situation is not new. Presi- 
dents, governors, and mayors for nearly 
a century and a half have frequently 
stood alone against superior numbers and 
interposed vetoes on no other basis than 
their individual opinions. Mere numbers 
with scattered responsibility have com- 
manded less confidence than single execu- 
tives charged with full responsibility. 
Experience has taught the public to trust 
these executives until they have been 
overruled by a two-thirds or three- 
fourths majority of the larger body. The 
lesson is temporarily forgotten, however, 
in times of great political excitement, 
and especially when the executive and the 
legislative departments of government 
are controlled by opposing political 
parties. Then, political neurotics will 
sometimes cry aloud for impeachment be- 
cause they can find no law permitting 
hanging or burning; but probably one 
attempted impeachment will suffice for 
one century. 

The President was not entrusted at 
Versailles with any discretionary power 
to accept proposed amendments. Of 
course the subject matter of a trust 
should never be gambled with. But that 
is precisely what The Weekly Review 
thinks the President should have done. 

L. J. NASH 

Manitowoc, Wis., July 22, 1920 


| (1). If Mr. Wilson were on trial be- 
fore a court upon technical charges of 
official misconduct, this would constitute 
an appropriate and able demurrer to the 
indictment. But it is not on the form, 
it is on the substance, of Mr. Wilson’s 
proceedings that the case against him 
rests. When he went to Europe he was 
by common consent the foremost figure 
in the world. Admirers and opponents 
alike recognized that, by virtue of a per- 
sonal prestige without a parallel in his- 
tory, and of the commanding position of 
his country in point of power and re- 
sources, the part which he was to play in 
the councils of the nations was absolutely 
unique. The central use to which he put 
this power and this prestige was to insist 
on the incorporation of the League Cove- 
nant in the peace treaty. That the United 
States would in fact be a member of the 
League when it was formed was regarded 
by Mr. Wilson as a certainty; and the 
whole course of events at Versailles was 
shaped by the acceptance of this view 
by his principal associates in the making 
of the treaty. To part him from him- 
self—to say that “when Mr. Wilson 
ceased to be a negotiator it became his 
duty as President to pocket the treaty if 
he disapproved, or submit it to the Sen- 
ate for ratification if he approved’’—is 
to take refuge in the trivialities of legal 
fiction from the plain and massive reali- 
ties of the case. Nor does that case “be- 
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gin and end with an inquiry into the 
necessity and suitability of the reserva- 
tions.” It may begin with that inquiry, 
but it certainly does not end with any- 
thing short of the question whether, be 
the reservations necessary or unneces- 
sary, suitable or unsuitable, the welfare 
of the world, and the obligations morally 
resting upon Mr. Wilson, required him to 
accept them or not. 

(2). The plea that the reservations— 
not “amendments,” which is the word our 
correspondent uses in this part of his 
argument—would necessitate a reassem- 
bling of the negotiators was legitimately 
pressed as an objection in the early 
months of the controversy. The fact that 
it has long ceased to be put forward, or 
at least to be made much of, is sufficient 
evidence of a probability amounting al- 
most to certainty, that this difficulty 
would not in point of fact be encountered. 

(3). We have never stated that “the 
other Powers” have formally signified 
their willingness to have us enter the 
League on the basis of the reservations. 
But Viscount Grey’s letter was with prac- 
tical unanimity regarded as substantially 
signifying that willingness on the part of 
the British Government; and the pres- 
ence of many indications to the same 
effect from France, together with the 
absence—so far as we know—of any in- 
dications to the contrary effect from any 
country, gives practical assurance that no 
serious obstacle would be put in the way 
of our entry into the League on the Sen- 
ate’s terms. 

(4). Nobody has any means of 
knowing positively what it is that a ma- 
jority of the American people desired 
about the matter last November or last 
March; nor will the election next No- 
vember decide that question. But we 
do not believe that any candid person 
doubts that the treaty, with reservations, 
would have been ratified by the Senate 
had it not been for Mr. Wilson’s opposi- 
tion to that course. In taking the stand 
he did, he acted, so far as anybody 
knows, exclusively upon “his individual 
opinion or desire.” Mr. Hitchcock, and 
barely more than one half of the Demo- 
cratic Senators, stood by him in their 
vote; but we have yet to hear that either 
he or they urged him to take the position 
he did. As for the Cabinet, it is some- 
what notorious that throughout the 
whole duration of the crisis there were 
no formal meetings of the Cabinet, nor 
do we recall any statement to the effect 
that in his action Mr. Wilson was influ- 
enced by the advice of any individual 
member of it. Nor is this all. We can not 
recall the name of a single man of weight, 
influence, or authority, however ardent 
an advocate he may have been of the 
ratification of the treaty in its original 
form, that urged or counseled the Presi- 
dent to let the treaty fail rather than ac- 
cept a compromise; while multitudes of 


such advocates implored him to bow to 
the plain necessities of the situation and 
save the treaty. Eds. THE WEEKLY RE- 
VIEW. | 


The Blame for America’s 
Isolation 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 


I have read with interest, as always, 
your long editorial on “Senator Lodge 
and ‘A Separate Peace.’” The Senator 
has necessitated explanations which must 
be lengthy and fine-spun. He has chosen 
a course which is not susceptible of the 
forthright statement that is evoked by 
the large, simple, and direct way of deal- 
ing with great affairs. Frankly and 
briefly, gentlemen, speaking as Ameri- 
cans who have a right to expect a great 
deal of one of Mr. Lodge’s opportunities, 
has not Mr. Lodge, upon the floor of the 
Senate and in the Republican Conven- 
tion, proved untrue to all the good things 
that he has ever said or written? He 
has uttered many noble thoughts and 
sentiments. When placed in a position 
to practice them—God help us! As a 
professor of American History it is a 
grief to think of the material that I 
shall have to use in the effort to make 
better citizens. 

As to the relative guilt of the Senator 
and the President, it should never be for- 
gotten that the President’s effort has 
been constructive, the Senator’s destruc- 
tive. The President has done his best to 
create something; and how desperate was 
the effort to get that something created 
can not be realized without recalling the 
cynicism with which the very idea was 
so widely received even so recently as 
1918. Nor can it in fairness be forgotten 


that when the President returned to 


France he secured the writing into the 
Covenant of every point on which three 
of the four leading Republican statesmen 
of the country agreed. He met construc- 
tive criticism by frankly and promptly 
accepting it. 

Let me say that I consider that, as a 
practical matter of getting the League 
into operation, the President should have 
accepted also those after-thoughts, the 
Senate reservations. Their evil is not 
so much in their words, for most of them 
are concerned merely with the difference 
between tweedledum and tweedledee—or 
more correctly with the chances of Re- 
publican or Democratic success in the 
coming election. Their harm is the well- 
nigh irreparable sacrifice by the sordid 
incidents of the long-drawn-out contest, 
as you indicate, of our standing and in- 
fluence in international relations at the 
time when they most sorely needed us. I 
think that the President’s refusal to com- 
promise with the Senate as he had com- 
promised with Lloyd George and Clemen- 


ceau is the one great blunder in an ad- 
ministration of unprecedented glory. 
D. D. WALLACE 
Spartanburg, S. C., July 12 


A Frenchman’s Thoughts 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 


“Sic transit ,»’ said Mr. Op- 
timet, the gloomy Optimist. “Do you 
know a more tragic spectacle than that 
of President Wilson, that American who, 
having created in his imagination a new 
government for the world, crossed the 
ocean in order to impose it upon little 
Europe? Elected by his fellow-citizens 
in spite of the plutocrats, acclaimed by 
us as no victor ever was (I was there as 
he made his progress back from the 
Hotel-de-Ville), he uttered wise inscrut- 
abilities on the Peace Conference and 
disappeared abruptly from our cheated 
vision like a brilliant meteor. Mankind 
was even then growing weary of hearing 
him called the Just. Returning to the 
White House, this Triumpher, who had 
so lately set the universe ringing with 
his name, saw looming up against him a 
brusque and formidable resistance. A 
new Cesar, his glory caused offense to 
the Senate at Washington. Before long, 
a profound silence hushed his voice. 
Stricken, according to some, by the hand 
of an assassin, afflicted, according to 
others, with an incurable disease, he has 
left the terrestrial stage forever, and 
his high and smiling silhouette is even 
now but a memory. Do you know of 
anything more distressing than the mys- 
tery that envelops like a shroud this 
great intelligence?” 

“Without being a mystagogue,” said 
Mr. Tracassin, the cheerful Cynic, “I 
think I can furnish you with a plausible 
explanation. Like the law-giver of whom 
Volney tells us, Woodrow Wilson wished 
to appeal to the reason of the nations 
without taking into account their atav- 
ism and their passions. Forgetful of 
the teachings of Auguste Comte, ‘the liv- 
ing are none other than the blind led 
by the dead,’ he ignored those imponder- 
abilities which nullified his reasoning on 
the scales of Destiny. Even he, did he 
not contradict himself in advance by im- 
posing the principles of the inequalities 
of races and the supremacy of one state 
over one whole continent? At the same 
time, President Wilson may have this 
consolation: Christ was put to death, 
was crucified, and less than a century 
afterward, was worshipped as a god. But 
his doctrine spread abroad among men 
only after his disciples had stripped it 
of its divine character. And that is what 
is going to happen to the ‘League of 
Nations.’ ” 


HENRY CH. D’OSMONS 
Editor of La Revue Contemporaine 
Paris, May 1 
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The General Strike 


HE project of the general strike is 

again to the front in most of the 
industrial nations. As a revolutionary 
weapon it has had its periods of favor 
and of extreme disfavor. The discussion 
of its merits reached a culminating point 
about 1905, though after some subsidence 
it again became vigorous in the years 
immediately preceding the war. The ex- 
periments that have been made in its 
name are numerous, though most, if not 
all, of them really belong to other cate- 
gories. 

The term “general strike” is loosely 
used for many kinds of working-class 
action. Rightly it should be confined to 
what it was originally coined to describe 
—what it means to the Anarchists and 
the Syndicalists. To them it is either 
a total stoppage of work by all the toilers 
within a particular nation, or a stop- 
page of work by a sufficient number in 
each of the vital industries to bring 
about a paralysis of the existing politi- 
cal and industrial régime. In either case 
its aim is revolution, an overthrow of the 
prevailing system, the abolition of the 
political state, and the installation of a 
system of so-called “free” organization. 

The general strike is not a trade strike, 
that is, a strike for purely economic pur- 
poses. It is a strike for a new order. 
It was first proposed by the Anarchists. 
It was later taken up (as a theory) by 
the French and Italian Syndicalists, or 
revolutionary trade-unionists, and later, 
in our own country, by the industrial 
unionists of the I. W. W. and other or- 
ganizations. Socialists, as a rule, until 
recently opposed it. They said that it 
was chimerical and utopian. On the one 
hand, it called for a completeness of or- 
ganization and a unity of purpose which 
would make a strike unnecessary; on the 
other, if organization and unity were 
lacking, a mere minority could not suc- 
ceed in an economic contest. A coup 
d'état, a revolutionary stroke, might be 
possible in the realm of politics, but not 
in the realm of industry. 

Pre-war arguments of the Socialist 
leaders, while favoring to some extent 
the limited form of the mass strike, were 
almost wholly against the general strike. 
Jaurés, in the passage printed in Pro- 
fessor Lagardelle’s book, said that the 
workers, by putting an end to production, 
would starve themselves, and would 
therefore resort to violence and depreda- 
tions upon property; that, if they should 
then fail to carry their point wholly, 
they would but leave capitalism intact 
and themselves impoverished and help- 
less, the victims of a more rigorous op- 
pression from their masters. Moreover, 


there was nothing to indicate that the 
working class would rise for a formula; 


they might, indeed, act with unity in a 
series of strikes for concrete advantages, 
but not for the substitution of capitalism 
by either Socialism or Anarchism. 

Vandervelde spoke and wrote with an 
equal skepticism. The mass strikes so 
far, he said, had always been short, they 
had aimed at some concrete thing that 
the workers strongly desired, and they 
had been successful only when they had 
been suddenly declared, when they had 
taken the Government by surprise, and 
when they had enlisted the support of a 
part of the middle class. But the prac- 
ticability of the general strike remained 
an unproved assumption. Kautsky, while 
approving the mass strike for purposes 
of demonstration, rejected it as a revolu- 
tionary weapon. With Jaurés and Van- 
dervelde he emphasized the fact that it 
was far more to the interests of the 
workers than of the capitalists that pro- 
duction should go on, and that the stop- 
page of production would mean the al- 
most immediate impoverishment of the 
workers. Similar views were expressed 
by Turati, Lafargue, and Quelch. Bebel, 
in his speech before the Jena Congress 
in 1905, argued somewhat more favor- 
ably for the mass strike, but declared 
that success was possible only with a 
great extension of the political and eco- 
nomic organization of the workers. Up 
to the time of Lenin’s dramatic success 
there was almost no division of opinion 
on this matter among the Socialist 
leaders. 

But the Socialists, though rejecting 
the revolutionary general strike, did not 
disdain the use of the large-scale strike 
along what they considered practical 
lines. The mass strike (massenstreik, 
as it is known in Germany) came into 
increasing favor in Socialist circles, par- 
ticularly on the continent of Europe. 
The mass strike differs from the general 
strike in that it does not contemplate for 
its immediate object so revolutionary an 
aim, nor does it assume so complete a 
unity of working-class action. It con- 
templates only a demand for some one re- 
form, or circumscribed group of reforms, 
upon the importance and attainability of 
which the workers are generally agreed. 
The methods of the strike may vary. It 
may be a simultaneous withdrawal of 
every organized workman that can be 
reached, or a series of blows against each 
of the vital industries in turn, thus 
allowing the workers the opportunity of 
recuperation by relays. It may be used 
for either a political or an economic end. 

The mass strike has had a checkered 
history. Probably its first employment 
is to be seen in some of the futile efforts 
of the English Chartists in 1837 and 
1842. The widely distributed strikes 


beginning on May 1, 1886, in the United 
States, culminating in the Haymarket 
tragedy and ending in disaster, were an 
attempt at a national mass strike. In 
1893, in Belgium, a signal success was 
gained. The workers struck in large 
numbers (though as a matter of fact 
only about 350,000 out of 800,000), de- 
manding manhood suffrage. So com- 
plete was the collapse of industry and 
commerce, entailing also the momentary 
paralysis of the Government, that the 
suffrage was granted, though the grant 
was seriously qualified by the proviso 
of plural voting for the favored classes. 
In 1897 the strike was repeated but 
failed. The wholly successful Swiss rail- 
way strike of 1898, though sometimes 
classed as a mass strike, was really only 
an ordinary trade strike. In 1902 the 
Belgian workers struck again for a one- 
man-one-vote franchise, but were a sec- 
ond time defeated. In the same year, by 
a mass strike, the nine-hour day was won 
for the Austrian miners. A suffrage 
strike by the Swedish Socialists, in 1902, 
was only partially successful. The rail- 
way workers of Holland won a clear vic- 
tory in their political strike of January 
of the following year; but the so-called 
general strike of the succeeding April 
ended in disaster. 

The Italian strike in 1904 against the 
too ready use of the military by the Gov- 
ernment was a success, and so was the 
Russian strike of October, 1905, which 
forced from the Czar many radical con- 
cessions. But the December strike was a 
miserable failure, ending its days in a 
futile revolution. The workers were 
wholly unprepared for it, while the Gov- 
ernment, which forced their hands, was 
fully equipped. The Swedish mass strike 
of 1909, for a purely economic end, 
though calling out at first 87 per cent. 
of the workers and, though maintained 
for fourteen weeks, ended unsuccess- 
fully. The strike of the French rail- 
waymen and building-trades workers in 
1910, which threatened to become gen- 
eral, was suppressed. A crushing defeat 
attended the mass strike of the Eng- 
lish dockmen, teamsters, and general lab- 
orers nine months later. In 1913 the 
Belgian workers, by a long period of 
preparation, carried through successfully 
a strike for an extended suffrage. That 
is, they forced a promise from the Gov- 
ernment. But fulfillment was delayed; 
the war came on a year later, and the 
country was overrun; so that not until 
after the armistice of 1918 were the re- 
sults of the strike achieved. The strike 
of the German workers against Dr. Kapp 
was doubtless the largest factor in the 
collapse of that adventurer’s Govern- 
ment. It was to that extent successful. 
But the attempt to continue it for more 
revolutionary ends was a failure. The 
recent Danish strike overturned a cab- 
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inet, but was immediately afterward 
overwhelmingly rebuked at the polls. 
The latest French strike has failed, while 
the Italian strikes have at least not suc- 
ceeded in their purpose of overthrowing 
the Government. The history of the mass 
strike is thus a record of dismal failures, 
of compromises, and of a few striking 
successes. 

Anarchist and Syndicalist notions of 
the general strike reflect the extremist 
ideals of the sort of society that is to 
follow the social revolution. These ideals 
of society are not identical, but they are 
sufficiently similar to afford a common 
programme. Both schools imagine a so- 
ciety composed of loosely federated in- 
dustrial organizations, with a more or 
less complete absence of a political or a 
politico-social state. Believing, then, 
that the state is doomed; believing that 
even to-day the state is more of a make- 
believe built up of our imaginations and 
our fears than a fundamental reality, 
they are naturally led to industrial 
methods, rather than political methods, 
for bringing about its abolition. They 
are for “direct” action, a term in which 
they embody the belief that the workers, 
by effort on the economic field alone, in 
utter defiance of police, judges, militia, 
army, navy, legislatures, Congresses, and 
Presidents, are powerful enough to rev- 
olutionize industry, to expropriate all 
capital, and to abolish the political state. 
The term is of course entirely mislead- 
ing, since in the complex modern state 
industrial action may in many cases be 
the most indirect and futile of all ac- 
tions. The volume of factory legisla- 
tion alone, to say nothing of pure-food 
laws, compensation laws and much else, 
is an example of direct action by pol- 
itics which would have waited until 
doomsday for the workers to win by 
strikes and demonstrations. But how- 
ever absurd the term, direct action is 
the Anarchist and the Syndicalist pro- 
gramme, and the highest expression of 
direct action is the general strike. 

There can be no doubt that Lenin’s 
success, though by a coup d’état and not 
by a mass strike, has brought official 
Socialism to a more favorable attitude 
towards this thing called direct action. 
Despite the American Socialist party’s 
formal reindorsement of political action, 
the old arguments of the leaders against 
the general strike are not likely to be 
widely used in propaganda. The pres- 
ent position is one of hopeful waiting. 
Unrest is everywhere; any eventuality 
is regarded as within the bounds of the 
possible. If Lenin succeeded in Russia, 
why may not some one like him succeed 
in America? The great day may come 
either through a political stroke or 
through an economic stroke. In the 


meantime, political action, of course; but 
an expectant and hospitable attitude 
towards anything else that may turn up. 


But it is a safe prediction that the 
“anything else” will not be the general 
strike, nor even the mass strike. Least 
of all in America is such a thing possible. 
For to whatever extent labor becomes or- 
ganized, and to whatever degree, being 
organized, it becomes revolutionary, it 
will find the same obstacle here that labor 
found in its mass strike in Sweden in 
1909. That is the middle class, with its 
rooted objection to economic dislocation 
and its ability to turn its hand to work 
which ordinarily it leaves to others. So 
preponderant a mass of wage-earners as 
came out in the Swedish strike would 
theoretically have assured an immediate 
triumph. Every household was affected. 
The ordinary routine of life was for a 
moment paralyzed. But then the unex- 
pected happened. Everybody except 
strikers, infants, invalids, and prisoners 
set to work at the vacated jobs, and the 


current of activity again flowed on. 
Though the strikers stoutly held their 
ground; though two-thirds of them were 
still out at the end of seven weeks and 
perhaps a third of them at the end of 
fourteen weeks, it was a lost strike from 
the beginning. Since then Socialist 
labor in Sweden has sought its larger 
aims through the ballot-box; and though 
there is a Swedish “revolutionary” 
party, with twelve deputies, an anti-Bol- 
shevik Socialist, Branting, with eighty- 
six deputies behind him, is the nation’s 
Premier. Very likely the “revolution- 
ary” party is still preaching the virtues 
of the mass strike, or even of the general 
strike; and very likely it finds eager and 
excited auditors among its limited fol- 
lowing. But the mass of Swedish labor 
will hardly be converted to the doctrine 
again. 
W. J. GHENT 


Book Reviews 


“The Ordeal of Mark 
Twain’ 


THE OrpEAL OF Mark Twain. By Van Wyck 
Brooks. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Company. 

R. VAN WYCK BROOKS, in his re- 
cent book, attempts to prove that 

Mark Twain was the victim of a “frus- 

trated spirit,” a “balked personality,” an 

“arrested development,” even a “tragic 

miscarriage.” He should have been 

something that he was not. Mr. Brooks 
is quite prepared to name the thing. 

Mark Twain was born to be a satirist— 

more than that (for Mr. Brooks’s in- 

formation as to his possibilities is aston- 
ishingly specific) an artistic, poetic, cre- 
ative, self-controlling — satirist. Mr. 

Brooks is not content to call these things 

mere absences or negations in Mark 

Twain; he insists that they are dues or 

debits, the failure to meet which almost 

turns Mark Twain into a defaulter. The 
theory involves a discrowning for Mark 

Twain; it involves other painful conse- 

quences. The innocent agents of his un- 

doing, according to Mr. Brooks, were his 
mother, his wife, and his friend, Mr. 

Howells. Surely Mr. Brooks must wince 

at the thought of unloading grievous re- 

sponsibilities at the door of two good 
women, when that door is cut in a tomb. 

Surely it must be painful to Messrs. 

Dutton and Company to expose the fam- 

ily of Mr. Howells, in the freshness of 

their sorrow, to contact with slurs upon 

a name which neither lifelong gentle- 

ness nor death itself can protect from 

indignity. 

But let us return to the main question. 
Mr. Brooks certainly asks a great deal of 
Mark Twain. Men instinctively demand 
of a fellow-man the average human ser- 


vice, charge him with the deficiencies, 
and credit him with the surplus. The 
surplus in Mark Twain is very great, and 
it seems rather grasping in Mr. Brooks 
to contend that a man who has done far 
more than his share has done far less 
than his part. Mr. Brooks will say 
doubtless that a man is bound to fulfill 
his own destiny, to actualize his capaci- 
ties. Very good, but destiny and capac- 
ity are shifty words. Have we any test 
of destiny but fulfillment, any real proof 
of capacity but results? Mr. Brooks’s 
own contention is that Mark Twain had 
the brains and aspirations appropriate 
to the great part, but that he lacked the 
character. Very possibly; but if brains, 
aspiration, and character are all neces- 
sary to a given function, will Mr. Brooks 
himself contend that a man is destined 
to that function, is capable of that func- 
tion, who possesses only the brains and 
aspirations? 

Lowell said of Dryden: “He who was 
of a stature to snatch the torch of life 
that flashes from lifted hand to hand 
along the generations over the heads of 
inferior men, chose rather to be a link- 
boy to the stews.”” Put teacups or patty- 
pans for stews, and something very like 
this is what Mr. Brooks affirms of Mark 
Twain. But observe the difference in the 
proof. Dryden as a writer of gross 
plays for profit can be convicted of un- 
faithfulness to something as objective 
and precise as the average standard of 
morality. Mr. Brooks, on the contrary, 
is reduced to the necessity of proving 
that Mark Twain fell short of a hypo- 
thetic, an inferential Mark Twain, whom 
he has thrust upon the world, thrust 
upon the real Mark, for the express pur- 
pose of demonstrating this apostasy. 
Mark Twain lived a good life and wrote 
valuable books; he is more than quits 
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with the world. Is it the world’s busi- 
ness to accuse him of unfulfilled duties 
to himself? In the matter of duty to 
self the man is naturally both plaintiff 
and defendant; the question is if he is 
not also the court. 

Mr. Brooks tells us that the actual, 
that is, the fallen, Mark Twain, wanted 
money and fame, that he became the ser- 
vitor of a money-getting, money-loving, 
restless, brainless, intolerant, and con- 
ventional public that reserved its fees 
and huzzas for the men who fed and 
copied its appetites. Can Mr. Brooks 
name a time when the higher Mark 
Twain was in control? Mr. Brooks meets 
the challenge unflinchingly: the higher 
Mark Twain grasped the helm—in one 
sense appropriately enough—in the years 
of pilotage on the Mississippi River. The 
relations of pilotage to art are few; its 
relations to poetry are vague; its rela- 
tions to satire are null. The only points 
in which its relations to Mr. Brooks’s 
ideal Mark Twain become apparent are 
its demand for self-discipline and its 
independence—an independence which 
princely salaries established and uni- 
versal subservience upheld. The mastery 
of circumstance supposed to have been 
achieved by Mark Twain in these favor- 
ing conditions is the ground for Mr. 
Brooks’s contention that Mark was 
recreant to himself in failing to achieve 
a similar mastery in literature. “You 
ran a steamboat on the Mississippi for 
four years” says Mr. Brooks, in effect, to 
Mark Twain. “How dare you, after that 
discipline, produce any literature less 
courageous than ‘Sartor Resartus’ or ‘A 
Doll’s House’ ?” 

In the school geometries there are 
propositions called lemmas, ancillary 
propositions, designed to aid in the dem- 
onstration of the main theorem. Mr. 
Brooks seems to me to succeed far better 
with his lemmas than with his thesis. 
He does prove that Mark Twain was un- 
duly dominated by the love of celebrity 
and the lust of gain. He does prove that 
Mark Twain was crossed and chafed by 
conventional restrictions on the freedom 
of his speech. But discontent does not 
always mean essential maladjustment. A 
groaning American taxpayer berates the 
Government; surely Mr. Brooks would not 
infer that he is a stranger and pilgrim 
in the United States. Objurgation it- 
self, in a nature so richly and readily 
objurgative as Mark Twain’s, proves lit- 
tle. Mr. Brooks has no difficulty in the 
specification of many, very many, things 
which are perfectly explained by the 
theory that Mark Twain was false to his 
vocation. But nineteen out of twenty of 
these things could be just as adequately 
explained by the supposition that Mark 
Twain was vocationless. It is hard to tell 
the renegade from the pagan. 

It remains to glance with cordial ap- 
proval at one element of real value in 


the book. There lies uncollected, and 
to some extent uncrystallized, in Mr. 
Brooks’s work a singularly clear, tem- 
pered, and rational estimate of Mark 
Twain’s literary powers. Mr. Brooks’s 
bias is strong, but not literary, and it ap- 
pears to be corrective or curative of the 
normal literary bias. His theory obliges 
him to look both for great abilities and 
for great disabilities in Mark Twain, 
and this guides him unerringly to the 
perfectly sound conclusion that Mark 
Twain’s force was far beyond his capac- 
ity. His theory allows him to see, almost 
requires him to see, the great superiority 
of a very little of Mark Twain’s work to 
all the rest, and the essential immaturity 
of a mind that never acquired any con- 
trol of its own mastery. In short, litera- 
ture has been half-bribed, half-bullied, 
into an overestimate of Mark Twain’s 
accomplishment, and the theorist in Mr. 
Brooks is neither venal nor craven. To 
this we should add that while Mr. Brooks 
is in no sense an artist in words, he is a 
dramatic expositor, and he owns a thesis 
which attracts to its defense an inspirit- 
ingly large number of crisp facts and ob- 
servations. His book will interest and 
serve even the unbeliever. 


The Right of Free Speech 


Tue Tryar or Witttam PENN ANd WILLIAM 
Merap For CausinG A TUMULT 1N LonpDoN 
IN 1670. Edited by Don C. Seitz. Boston: 
Marshall Jones Company. 
HE incident to which this book re- 
fers occurred at the Old Bailey, 
September 1-5, 1670, in a session of the 
King’s Court held by the mayor of Lon- 
don, the recorder, five aldermen, and two 
sheriffs. The specific charge was that 
Penn created a riot by preaching in the 
street before his own meeting-house, 
from which he had been locked out by 
the authorities, William Mead, one of his 
followers, giving him the encouragement 
of his presence, all of which was “to the 
ill example of all others in the like case 
offenders and against the Peace of the 
said Lord the King, his Crown and Dig- 
nity.” The proceedings are recorded in 
dialogue form by an “Observer,” Penn 
himself, who keeps the narrative going 
by inserting explanatory matter. It is a 
notable trial involving the right of free- 
dom of speech and should be interesting 
to all who believe that the courts should 
be careful in supervising the right of 
the individual to express views that hap- 
pen to differ from prevailing opinion. 
Mr. Seitz’s explanatory introduction con- 
tains some historical inaccuracies, but he 
has done well to reprint the “Tryal’” at 
this particular time. 

The prisoners were brought into court 
without hats; for their hats had been 
removed by the attendants. At this the 
mayor cried to the officer: ‘“Sirrah, who 
bid vou put off their hats? Put on their 


hats again.” Then, as the prisoners 
stood before the court, the recorder re- 
buked and fined them for not uncovering 
in respect to the King. Whereupon Penn 
said: “I desire it might be observed, 
that we came into the court with our 
hats off (that is, taken off) and if they 
have been put on since, it is by order 
of the Bench; and therefore not we but 
the Bench should be fined,” which, to 
say the least, was as clever as irreverent. 

The prisoners did not deny that Penn 
had preached in the street, but it was 
contended by them that they had com- 
mitted no tumult. When asked if he was 
guilty as charged, the preacher asked by 
what law it was a crime to preach in the 
street. “By the Common Law,” snapped 
the recorder. When Penn asked to be 
shown the particular part of the common 
law in which this was set down the re- 
corder took to browbeating him and 
finally exclaimed: ‘You are an imper- 
tinent Fellow. Will you teach the Court 
what Law is? It’s Lex non Scripta, that 
which many have studied thirty or forty 
years to know, and would you have me 
tell you in a Moment’? Penn observed 
that he could not find in the treatise of 
“My Lord Cook” that it was a crime to 
preach in the street. For his pains he 
was scolded again and placed in the 
bale dock, whereupon the court turned té 
the jury. 

The instructions to this body were 
equally partisan, but when the jury re- 
turned from consultation the foreman re- 
ported that Penn was guilty of preach- 
ing in the street. The court exclaimed: 
“Is that all”? “It is all I have in com- 
mission,” said the foreman. The court 
observed: “You had as good say noth- 
ing,” and the mayor added: ‘‘Was it not 
an unlawful Assembly? You mean he 
was speaking to the Tumult of people 
there’? But the foreman would not 
change his answer and was sent with his 
colleagues to the jury-room to revise the 
verdict. He came back with the same 
reply, but in writing. The recorder be- 
came enraged, swore the jury should 
make a verdict or starve, and had them 
locked up for the night. Next morning 
they had not changed the verdict and 
were sent back for another night. On 
the second morning they came back and 
were asked: “Is William Penn guilty of 
the matter whereof he stands indicted, 
in Manner and Form, etc., or not 
Guilty’? To this they replied: “Not 
Guilty.” No objection could be made to 
the form of this reply, and it was ac- 
cepted, but each juryman was fined forty 
marks for contempt in that he ignored 
the facts in evidence and undertook 
to construe the law. 

The trial of William Penn antedated 
the celebrated Zenger trial in New York 
by sixty-five years. It was cited in that 
case by Andrew Hamilton in a speech 
which is justly held as one of the land- 
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marks of human rights against a judi- 
ciary too forgetful of its obligation to 
hold the scales of justice at even bal- 
ance. In rendering the verdict the jury 
stepped beyond the traditional duty of a 
jury, limited to questions of fact, and 
boldly declared that a specific act was 
not illegal, being forced to it by the hard 
and unreasonable conduct of the bench. 


In Human Words 
ae > “$ 99 
Subsisting 
THe Tour: A Story of Ancient Egypt. By 
Louis Couperus. Translated from the Dutch 
by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. New 
York: Dodd, Mead and Company. 
THe Tuirp Winpow. By Anne Douglas Sedg- 
wick (Mrs. Basil de Selincourt). Boston: 


Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Tue Licut Heart. By Maurice Hewlett. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company. 


WISH the translator or the publisher 
who has been communicative about 
earlier other stories of Couperus) had 
given the chronology of “The Tour.” In 
default of evidence one may guess it 
to be either a product of youthful gaiety, 
before the setting in of the author’s 
“sensitivist” phase or, as one might even 
more gladly think, the genial reactiun 
of a later maturity against too long a 
commerce with “Dead Souls.” It is, at 
all events, a gay little affair. Where 
did the microscopic realist get inspira- 
tion and zest for it? Where, above all, 
did he have hidden about him its delicate 
humor and gusto? It is a romantic com- 
edy in the vein of “Twelfth Night” 
—which, with its disconsolate young lord 
and the manner of his comforting, it 
vaguely resembles. Even the comic uncle 
is not lacking. Ancient Egypt 
of the subtitle provides the setting, but 
the youth is a Roman, the maid a Greek 
slave, and the romance of all time. The 
very moral—that a prince may lose the 
world with a light heart, for love—has 
the sanction of the ages, and can never 
be outworn. For its sake, and for the 
sake of the young pair, we put up with 
a good deal of Egyptology and so on. Or 
rather, because it is all so interesting to 
Lucius, it becomes interesting to us. 
With Lucius we ponder upon the decay 
of the Hermetic wisdom as we inhale the 
scent of the desert. In him our vision 
becomes sharp and sweet with youth: 
“The barge was now gliding up the Nile 
in the night; the sky was softly blue, 
like dark byssus; the water was a pale 
blue, like rippling silk; and the waning 
moon hung upon the palm-clusters and 
country-mansions on the river-bank like 
a great, overripe fruit which threatened 
to burst in the sky and whose juice was 
already trickling in thick orange drops 
that flowed far over the Nile.” A tale, 
for all its gorgeous trappings, of simple 
sooth. It must be taken lightly to be 
taken justly. 
“Novelette” is the abominable word 


with which we seem condemned to label 
stories of this limited scope and inter- 
mediate length: description and dialogue 
bring “The Tour” to greater than normal 
bulk. Still, “novelette,” with its wanton 
and frilly air, is a word that less dubi- 
ously becomes it than such a piece of 
episodic fiction as “The Third Window.” 
In this hundred and fifty page tale Mrs. 
de Selincourt has set herself to do a 
painful thing, and has succeeded. Her 
story calls for a mood altogether differ- 
ent from our childhood enjoyment of 
“The Tour.” Here we are summoned to 
a mood of intense and slightly morbid 
preoccupation with “psychological” de- 
tail. In fact, it is very much like the 
mood of “Ecstasy,” a story by Couperus 
the sensitivist not long ago done in Eng- 
lish by Mr. de Mattos and noted in this 
page. Sensitivism is a term that fits 
Mrs. de Selincourt’s later work as well 
as any, though a crude blunt person 
might prefer neurasthenia. <A _ subtle 
study of motive and temperament or a 
finicking pother about nothing—you may 
take it either way, according to your own 
nature and endowment. Certainly it is 
not a piece of art that may be taken sim- 
ply, “like a meadow gale in spring.” Its 
theme is the ancient problem of fidelity 
which the Church has discreetly waived 
—‘till death do us part.” Does love owe 
itself entire, both soul and body, to the 
dead? Or may it know without treason 
a second flowering in this world of the 
quick? The young widow Antonia in 
“The Third Window,” with her fluttering 
emotion and will and conscience, her 
decadent refinement, is at the mercy of 
these questions. In the early bloom of 
their passion her husband has been killed 
in France. Their common friend Salton- 
hall has been sufficiently crippled so that 
he may return to England for good, and 
devote himself to the wooing of Antonia. 
Saltonhall is perhaps nearer being her 
natural mate than the dead Malcolm. 
But sentiment weaves its dreams about 
the dead man while passion stirs for the 
living one. A third influence in the per- 
son of Miss Latimer, coldly contriving 
for the cause of the Malcolm whom she 
has adored, further tangles the skein. 
The knot is insoluble by Antonia: she 
can only cut it—to the satisfaction of 
Miss Latimer and the hapless confusion 
of Saltonhall—a ‘“‘decent sort.” 

“Every story which is worth the name,” 
says Mr. Hewlett in his Preface to “The 
Light Heart,” “which is not a mere 
anecdote, or string of anecdotes, but has 
a reasonable soul in human words sub- 
sisting, embodies either a moral idea or 
a personality. You may write 
around either without denying yourself 
the help of the other; but one or the other 
will be substance, one or the other acci- 
dent. Thus the ‘Iliad’ is written about 
an idea, which character subserves; but 
the ‘Odyssey’ is written about a charac- 


ter, and the idea in it is the idea of 
Odysseus.” So, he goes on to say, this 
story of Thermod of the Light Heart has 
character for its core, character reduced 
to terms “both heroic and naked.” All 
those complex and inward sources of ac- 
tion—instinct, passion, emotion—are im- 
plicit in the tale; but the action is all 
we know. There is something disconcert- 
ing and even appalling, Mr. Hewlett 
admits, in the frugality, the “astrin- 
gency” of these Sagas; but accessories 
like dialogue and description, “atmos- 
phere, landscape-painting, purple shreds 
and patches” belong neither to the 
original nor to the present version. The 
most that Mr. Hewlett has done has been 
to join two separate episodes which con- 
cern his hero. I confess that for me the 
starkness, the frugality, the astringency 
of this tale render it a tougher morsel 
than some of the Norse fables Mr. Hew- 
lett has previously wrought from sim- 
ilar materials. For his sources he shows a 
reverence almost excessive. “I have never 
presumed to invent incident,” he says of 
this narrative—“that be far from me. On 
the other hand, I have taken leave to 
account for it. Nothing that I could 
have done would have added a cubit to 
the stature of King Olaf, or embellished 
the swift and salient outline of young 
Thermod. It has rather been a case of 
fitting myself to see them as the Saga- 
man showed them to his kindred. If in 
so doing I have cleared other English 
eyes, why, then I have done something.” 
H. W. BOYNTON 


The Run of the Shelves 


HE partition of functions and the con- 
sequent partition of faculties in the 
literature of our time is curiously illus- 
trated in Mr. Albert Schinz’s “French 
Literature of the Great War.” Our an- 
cestors might have had some difficulty in 
believing that a book on literature with- 
out criticism in any effective sense and 
quite without style should be in its own 
way a good book. Literature in our time 
detaches itself from so many things; it 
detaches itself even from the history of 
literature. Mr. Schinz has read largely 
and carefully on a subject on which 
curiosity is plentiful and information 
scant, and his idea when it emerges from 
the circuits—not to say the boyawx—of 
his English is always clear. He tells us 
that the output of French war literature 
has been very great, and this output is 
so largely the work of new writers that 
he does not shrink from the assertion 
that “none of the well-known pre-war 
writers have produced during the war 
anything that commands attention as a 
masterpiece.” The most striking of the 
obvious facts about the book, which num- 
bers 389 pages, is the allotment of 167 
pages to “War Recollections and Diaries.” 
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Literature in France has never been so 
personal, and it is curious that this pre- 
dominance of personality should have 
arisen at the very time when feeling and 
action were predominantly national. It 
is also rather curious that the ugliness 
of war should have culminated at the 
very moment in history when realism had 
dissolved the last scruple in the matter 
of the faithful portraiture of ugliness. 
Splendor, terror, horror, squalor, fetor— 
step by step the romantic ideal of war 
loses itself in the murk and mire of 
the unimaginable trenches. Mr. Schinz 
picks out as the three best war novels 
René Benjamin’s “Gaspard,” des Vignes 
Rouges’s “Bourru,” and Barbusse’s “Le 
Feu.” In the interesting section on 
“Poetry of the War” place and praise are 
found for Charles Péguy, for. Verhaeren 
in “Les Ailes Rouges de la Guerre,” for 
Zamacois in “L’Ineffacable,” for Fernand 
Gregh in “La Couronne Douleureuse.” 
Mr. Schinz’s review of the subject is 
rather surprisingly complete, and a bag- 
gage-train of bibliographical appendixes 
proves that the author is soldier enough 
never to divide himself from his bases 
of supply. 


“The Function of the Poet and 
Other Essays” (Houghton Mifflin), by 
James Russell Lowell, is a group of 
magazine articles now for the first tinte 
reprinted and collected in a volume. Mr. 
Albert Mordell, the editor, unbends 
to Lowell very graciously in his preface, 
and has even a peppermint or two for 
those two pretty children, Longfellow 
and Whittier. Lowell’s work includes 
five essays in the theory of literature, 
and reviews of Henry James, W. D. 
Howells, Longfellow, Whittier, Poe, 
Thackeray, Swift, and Plutarch. The 
fervid yet dignified essay on the “Func- 
tion of the Poet” is largely sound even 
to-day; it might benefit to-day, if to- 
day would listen. The listening, how- 
ever, is very doubtful; even when a way- 
ward age is reclaimed by the old faith, 
it is seldom reclaimed by the old evan- 
gelist. Lowell’s abstract reasoning on 
literature is highly abstract and highly 
succinct, and its promises for the eye or 
the palate are not always redeemed in 
the intellectual stomach. The reviews of 
contemporaries are very urbane, very 
judicious, rather measured, rather dis- 
tant, a little formal. Lowell in the 
“Prose Works” uses the pronoun “I”; 
the substitution of “we” for “I” in these 
early reviews puts whalebone or crino- 
line into the style. We have just wonted 
ourselves to the stateliness of this un- 
familiar Lowell when the old Lowell—the 
maddest and jolliest of the old Lowells— 
suddenly reappears in a “Plea for Free- 
dom from Speech and Figures of Speech- 
Makers,” in which Wendell Phillips is 
supposed to be mocked under the name 
of Philip Vandal. The transformation 





Books of the Week 


[Selected by Edmund Lester Pearson, 
Editor of Publications, New York 
Public Library.] 


THE VANISHED Pomps oF YESTERDAY, by 
Lord Frederic Hamilton. Doran. 
Pleasant reminiscences of fifty 
years in British diplomatic life. 


A GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO PsycHo- 
ANALYSIS, by Sigmund Freud. Pref- 
ace by G, Stanley Hall. Boni and 
Liveright. 

To be recommended to those who 
wish to read one book on this 
subject. 


SovieTisM; THE A B C or Russian Bot- 
SHEVISM ACCORDING TO THE BoLSHE- 
vists, by William English Walling. 
Dutton. 


THe Winp BETWEEN THE Wok ps, by 
Alice Brown. Macmillan. 
An American novelist’s treat- 
ment of the theme of spiritism. 


Letters To X, From H. J. MAssINGHAM. 
Dutton. 


Essays upon varied literary sub- 
jects. 











is bewildering. We had seen with some 
dismay and chagrin our old comrade 
mount step by step to the top of the crit- 
ical stepladder, when the ladder all at 
once gives way, and we are rather 
amazed than amused to note the breadth 
of his grin in the catastrophe of his 
downfall. 


“Second impressions” within three 
weeks do not come to every young rebel 
and daredevil in the literary world. The 
reasons why they come to Mr. Aldous 
Huxley’s “Limbo” (George H. Doran 
Company) are twofold. Mr. Huxley has 
a very readable and diverting narrative 
style, a style with journalism in the first 
story and literature in the second, and 
with full permission, but no obligation, 
to the reader to climb the stairs. The 
second reason is that Mr. Huxley is in 
the strict etymological sense a Sans- 
culotte, one of those persons who, hav- 
ing stripped sex of all its dignity and 
nobility, invite the reader with a wink 
and a leer to share their pleasure in the 
residue. This last is a kindness with 
which some of us could have dispensed. 
If, as the author intimates, Priapus (not 
Jove) does nod at Priapus from behind 
each of us, at least they do nod from 
behind, and are more decent than Mr. 
Huxley with his contrivance of reflect- 
ors to make the act visible. Mr. Huxley, 
however, possesses imagination, and one 
of these tales, “Happy Families,” pre- 
sents a hateful truth under a symbol so 
powerful and original that, almost in de- 


fiance of author and reader alike, it im- 
presses, terrifies, and instructs. Mr. 
Huxley’s low estimate of human nature 
does not tame the effervescence of his 
spirits. As one of the quotations on the 
paper jacket informs us, “Every page 
twinkles and sparkles with the most 
cheerful pessimism.” Perhaps to the 
reader the cheer is as dispiriting as the 
pessimism. It is pathetic that the for- 
tunate should be melancholy, perhaps it 
is also pathetic that the unfortunate 
should be gay. 


“Patriotism and Popular Education, 
with some thoughts upon English Work 
and English Play, our Evening Amuse- 
ments, Shakespeare and the Condition 
of our Theatres, Slang, Children on: the 
Stage, The Training of Actors, English 
Politics before the War, National Train- 
ing for National Defense, War and Design 
in Nature, The League of Nations, the 
Future World Policy of America, Capital 
and Labor, Religion, Reconstruction, the 
Great Commandments, Social Prophets 
and Social Prophecy, Competition and 
Codperation, the Biologist and the So- 
cial Reformer, Hand Labor and Brain 
Labor, School Teachers and Rag-Pickers, 
Internationalism, and Many other in- 
teresting Matters; the Whole Discourse 
being in the Form of a Letter, Addressed 
to the Right Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, Pres- 
ident of the British Board of Education, 
by Henry Arthur Jones: (“Doth not 
wisdom cry? And Understanding put 
forth her voice?” Proverbs, chap. vull, 
verse 1).” 

The title-page of Henry Arthur Jones’s 
volume (Dutton) goes a long way 
towards criticising the animated but dis- 
cursive book thereby introduced to our 
attention. Mr. Jones has long been 
known as perhaps the most conscientious 
of the men who during the past fifty 
years have reclaimed for the English 
Drama a place in English literature. 
Whether you like his plays or not, none 
of them is contemptible, most will set 
you to thinking, and hardly any will bore 
you. He knows his human nature, he 
knows and respects the theatre, and un- 
less we are astray he was not hampered 
in early life by the disadvantage of ex- 
cessive education. He made himself 
master of his chosen craft by the best 
of all processes, unremitting practice 
with no sentimental indulgence for in- 
evitable lapses and failures. And now, 
in the fullness of years, he has not lost 
the freshness of feeling essential to the 
production of living works of art. 

So even when, as in this book, he ex- 
presses himself in a manner other than 
his habitual own, abandoning parable 
and taking instead to prophecy or to 
preaching, as you will, he can not write 
either lifelessly or tediously. He can 
not write foolishly, either; and, although 
you may now and again disagree with 
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him, you will hardly find him repellently 
unsympathetic. On the other hand, you 
may be apt to feel, he does not leave you 
much of anywhere. The more we have 
looked about us during the agonized 
years since 1914, the clearer it has been 
that something is rotten not only in the 
state of Denmark but everywhere in our 
heavily rolling planet. That this regret- 
table circumstance extends to the British 
Board of Education is neither surpris- 
ing nor avoidable. That common sense 
the while as impotent as intel- 
ligence may be assumed as among the 
ironies of the moment. You can hardly 
repair the damage of any storm until the 
height of tempest is past. None the less, 
it can do us no harm to be told what a 
sensible man believes to be the matter, 
and how he wishes that we all might set 
about, when the time comes, to cure it. 
First of all, though, we must get our 
wits into something more like order and 
our tempers under something more like 
control than here appear to grace those 
of Mr. Jones. 


is for 


As a history of the heroic and tragic 
part played by Serbia in the great war 
Gordon-Smith’s book “From Serbia to 
Jugoslavia” (Putnam) fills a useful 
place; far too little is known of the war 
except as it was waged on the Western 
front. In the present volume there is 
perhaps too much special pleading—in- 
evitable when one looks at the whole war 
from the narrow angle of vision of the 
minor participant which was at the same 
time the major sufferer; but the world 
should never be permitted to forget 
either the heroism or the agony of Ser- 
bia. Whether the fatal mistake of flirt- 
ing with Bulgaria, when those who knew 
realized and insisted that Bulgaria was 
already committed to the Teutonic 
Alliance, lengthened the war for nearly 
two years, as Mr. Gordon-Smith claims, 
can never be proved. It at least was the 
cause of the retreat from Gallipoli and 
of the destruction of Serbia. It cost 
thousands of lives that need not have 
been sacrificed. The great nations tried 
to bribe Bulgaria when it was too late 
and, still worse, at the expense of a 
faithful ally. Yet Serbia has grown into 
Jugoslavia and her dreams of ultimate 
success are more than fulfilled. Serbs, 
Croats, and Slovenes, if they will play 
fair with each other, and if other nations 
give them a chance, may develop a real 
nation. Just now the prospect is not 
bright. 


One reader, at least, rises from a pains- 
taking perusal of Prof. O. Fred Boucke’s 
discussion of “The Limits of Socialism” 
(Macmillan) with a sense of fatigue and 
also with a sense of irritation. The 
fatigue is due to the fact that the Profes- 
sor has modelled his style upon a mix- 
ture of the Veblenian sacred writings wth 





the Crolian pandects, and, to be plain, 
it makes devilish hard reading. The irri- 
tation grows out of a suspicion that there 
is much good stuff in the book, some 
shrewd ideas, and some sound generaliz- 
ing, which if turned into language un- 
derstanded of the people would be val- 
uable. Professor Boucke does, indeed, set 
one to thinking on the really important 
problem of the day, and does throw some 
light upon it. That problem lies in the 
fact that the community’s political or- 
ganization is based on a principle dif- 
ferent from that of its economic or- 
ganization; some way must be found to 
harmonize the latter with the former 
under penalty of either political or eco- 
nomic change. Political change is ap- 
parently out of the question; we are com- 
mitted to democracy. Therefore the eco- 
nomic organization must be democratized 
at least in the matter of its reward and, 
to some extent, at least, in the matter 
of its control. But nature has stratified 
the community in an wn-democratic way 
so far as the powers and qualities of 
individuals are concerned. Therefore. 
some way must be found to induce the 
individual members of the community to 
pool their powers and their qualities for 
the common good both in the political 
and the economic order. <A _ sufficient 
motive is what we need. Can such a 
motive be discerned in human nature as 
we know human nature? If not, can 
such a motive be evoked, and how? With 
such a motive the Codperative Common- 
wealth will function. Without it—will 
democracy endure? If democracy en- 
dures will the world earn its living on 
anything like the present basis? 


There is no dearth to-day of books 
from which the layman may obtain more 
or less satisfactory surveys of the out- 
standing facts of medicine. Of the four 
books on popular medicine here con- 
sidered, the little volume entitled “Sani- 
tation for Public Health Nurses” (Mac- 
millan), one of a series of textbooks on 
public health nursing, is the most use- 
ful. There is presented a survey of 
hygiene and immediately related med- 
ical procedures which can be heartily 
recommended. 

In “Health Through Will Power” 
(Little, Brown), Dr. Walsh has entered 
on the difficult task of instructing people 
how to replace, by voluntary effort and 
determined purpose, the functions now 
exercised by such organizations as the 
Christian Science church. That this and 
kindred activities operate usefully for 
many who are otherwise unable to escape 
from themselves can not be doubted; the 
unfortunate limitation to such mental 
therapy being the intellectual inability of 
many to subscribe to the doctrines in- 
volved. Although the profession has for 
centuries appreciated the value of auto- 
suggestion and psycho-therapy, it has 


never yet been possible, and may never 
be, to administer such treatment on a 
large scale. In so far as individual ef- 
fort can be successfully stimulated to 
this end, such attempts as this of Dr. 
Walsh deserve commendation. There is 
need within the profession itself for a 
clarification of its ideas on this subject. 

In the “Narcotic Drug Problem” (Mac- 
millan), Dr. Bishop makes plain the im- 
portance of meeting this problem. The 
novelty in his attitude lies in his con- 
ception of the drug addict as a victim 
of real disease, in which not only in- 
tangible temperamental qualities but also 
definite disease processes are concerned. 
There is undoubted opportunity for con- 
structive work in regard to this wide- 
spread affliction and, if Dr. Bishop can 
develop further interest in its control, 
he is to be encouraged. 

“Pioneers of Birth Control” (Volun- 
tary Parenthood League) presents with 
something of the over-statement which 
propaganda work engenders sketchy but 
laudatory biographies of the pioneers in 
this field. Whatever the future may 
hold for the movement in this country, 
the topic is at least admitted to discussion 
and publication, which in itself is a pos- 
sible index of advance. 


Passionate Pilgrimage 


T is not quite so absurd as it may seem 

to say that the chief pleasure of start- 
ing on a journey is leaving one’s bunch 
of keys behind, that the chief occupation 
of a journey is discussing how the liv- 
ing-room furniture may be advanta- 
geously rearranged, and that the chief 
pleasure of coming home again is to get 
a baked potato. Put another way, it 
means that one is relieved for the mo- 
ment of the burden of playing jailor to 
oneself, that on a journey one sees the 
commonplaces of one’s own life in help- 
ful perspective, and finally, not to demand 
too much symbolism from a baked po- 
tato, that there are some things to be 
had at home which a voyage to the 
Indies will not furnish. 

Such experiences are only for your oc- 
casional traveler, to whom an infrequent 
journey is an almost miraculous piece 
of good fortune and who embarks upon 
passionate pilgrimage trusting a little 
more to destiny than to the all-foresee- 
ing efficiency of tourist agencies. Your 
mighty earth-steppers, commuters as it 
were upon the face of the whole world, 
lack the necessary sharp sense of con- 
trast, and your earnest souls who enter 
on a journey with all the strategy of a 
campaign and whose behavior bears con- 
stant testimony to the etymological fact 
that travel and travail are after all the 
same word, they, poor souls, are glad to 
get home in order to get rested. Pas- 
sionate pilgrimage travels light in the 
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matter of luggage; it does not scorn to 
use a Sight-seeing car as the readiest 
means of marking down a few places 
that are to be visited later a-foot and 
many more that need not be visited 
again under any circumstances; it will 
sleep on beds stuffed with the plumage 
of ambiguous and lumpy fowls, but it 
will also enjoy on occasion the more 
than Alexandrian splendor of a modern 
hotel. It does all these things with some- 
thing more than resignation or cheerful- 
ness, because its object is not to see 
wonders, or store up pleasant memories, 
or improve the mind, but to savor life 
freely and fully for a season with that 
intensity which the accumulated concerns 
of home render in time a little difficult 
of attainment. 

Such pilgrimage, for its success, need 
not be of long duration, but it should at 
least run over the week; it can be pro- 
longed to two weeks only at some risk. 
Quebec and the lower St. Lawrence fur- 
nish the perfect scene. Here are two 
peoples at once to make acquaintance 
with—British and French. Here is one 
of earth’s mightiest rivers, rightly called 
the “sea” by the Canadians who make its 
shores their summer playground, but 
more fascinating than any sea because 
it, like ourselves, is bound upon a jour- 
ney. Here, too, are hills which of all 
things on earth are the oldest familiars 
of the sun, who lavishes on them nightly 
his fondest colors and who has showered 
them with ages of his sculpturing waters. 
And everywhere is a wide air of such 
potency that it sends the feeblest walker 
up a steep hillside with breath enough to 
spare for a song as he goes. 

Everybody, of course, has visited 
Quebec; wondered, from the seat of a 
caléche, how its inhabitants manage to 
scale its slanting streets in winter; 
cheapened furs and homespuns in its 
shops; and walked of an evening on the 
terrasse, with the towered Chateau Fron- 
tenac behind him, the river and its hills 
before, and all about Monsieur Quebec- 
quois and Madame and all the Mesde- 
moiselles Quebecquoises taking an almost 
ceremonial enjoyment in their town. 
Not only has everybody done it; every- 
body seems to be doing it again at the 
Same moment. Canadians are touring 
their own country rather than try to 
make head abroad against an adverse 
current of exchange. Americans flock to 
Canada as the readiest and on the whole 
the most astonishingly satisfactory sub- 
stitute for Europe. A desire to be on 
the road, long repressed by the exigency 
of war, at last has the means of gratify- 
ing itself. 

A visit to Quebec implies also of neces- 
sity a visit to a diminished but still im- 
pressive Montmorency tumbling into his 
bottomless pool. A few tons of water is 

(Continued on page 114) 
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ALICE BROWN’S NEW NOVEL 


THE WIND BETWEEN THE WORLDS 


At last here is a novel that can be recommended unreservedly to all 
classes of readers. Easily the ablest and most interesting novel written 
on the theme of communication with the dead. Miss Brown tells a story 
which thrills the reader from the first page to the last. $2.00 











ST. JOHN ERVINE’S NEW NOVEL 


THE FOOLISH LOVERS 


“One of the best novels of recent years delightfully conceived and 


executed.”—N. Y. Times. $2.00 







SIR HARRY JOHNSTON’S NEW NOVEL 


MRS. WARREN’S DAUGHTER 


Here is the story of the highly diverting and unusual career of 
Vivian Warren, feminist from the point where Bernard Shaw leaves her 
in his play “Mrs. Warren’s Profession.” $2.00 










ARTHUR BULLARD’S NEW NOVEL 


THE STRANGER 


“A really worth while novel.” Mr. Bullard here achieves a notable 
success in his sure grip on the interest and in his big and human 
appeal. $2.00 

















J. D. BERESFORD’S NEW NOVEL 


AN IMPERFECT MOTHER 


“A well told novel with ingenuity and charm, and a sensitive and 
decisive touch on character.” $2.00 





“A NEW AND AMAZING BOOK OF POEMS” 


ENSLAVED 


By JOHN MASEFIELD 
“The foremost living poet” 

“A thrilling romance of long ago by one of the finest living figures 
in the whole field of English poetry. In the title poem we have the 
thrill of coming chances and the tension of men at grips with fate. And 
in addition there are nine other poems making this new book a splendid 
example of Masefield’s work in all its peculiar charm and variety.” 
—N. Y. Times. $2.50 
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(Continued from page 113) 
not a bad exchange for Quebec’s admi- 
rable system of electric light and power. 
And if this savors a little too strongly 
of the modern world from which one is 
willing for a moment to make escape, a 
few miles beyond is the church of St. 
Anne of Beaupré where a young brother 
tells tales of miracle that might stand un- 
altered in the pages of the Venerable 
Bede. Here it is the will of God that 
many should be healed, but not all who 
make petition to the good St. Anne, for 
at her gates a blind beggar asks his dole. 


Almost equally expected of the pilgrim 
to Quebec is it to take the steamer down 
river and cross the clear line at Tadousac 
made by the meeting of the ebony waters 
of the Saguenay with the sea-green of 
the St. Lawrence. Tadousac, whose tiny 
church, the first built on this continent, 
makes it a sort of American Iona, 
stands at the mouth of Saguenay, and 
Chicoutimi at the head of its navigable 
waters. But it is not to see Chicoutimi 
that one makes the journey. Left un- 
seen, like Carcassonne, like Yarrow un- 
visited, it might hold a place in the 
imagination of which a glimpse of it in- 
stantly deprives it. Three handsome 
banks testify to the flourishing state of 
the pulp trade, and one is not surprised 
to meet with a Pullman porter leaning 
over the rail of his observation car. This, 
and only this, when one stood as near to 
the shores of Hudson Bay as one expects 
ever to be. 


Chicoutimi, however, is soon forgotten 
as the steamer slips past the twin tower- 
ing headlands of Cape Trinity and Cape 
Eternity. “Higher than Gibraltar” means 
very little (slender Montmorency is 
higher than the great Niagara), but it 
is not often that one can look into the 
very face of such grandeur and desola- 
tion. Most mountain peaks are at best 
far away. Climb Fujiyama, and, alas, 
you can not see Fujiyama, the one thing 
worth seeing. But the closer you draw 
to the great capes of the Saguenay, and 
you draw very close indeed, the squarer 
they look you in the eye until the gaze 
is beaten down by their majesty. Per- 
haps it is a bright day with the white 
statue of the Virgin upon Cape Trinity 
flashing in the sun, or perhaps, again, 


there is a storm brewing and as you drop. 


farther down the river the thunder walks 
upon his reverberate hills. The capes 
themselves have seen all weathers. 


To know the river it is not enough to 
sail upon it; one must also live for a 
while on its shore. Step off at any of 
the wharves where the steamer swing- 
ing wide to the tide is with much shout- 
ing in a hybrid of French and English 
finally made fast. One can be fashionable 
in the cosmopolitan way at Pointe a Pic 
or get a genuine taste of the country in 
a habitant house, with its yellow ochre 


floors and walls of bright red, green, and 
blue, six miles away at Cap a l’Aigle. 
Fine massings of pointed fir and arbor 
vitae may be admired from shipboard, 
but it calls for a walk into the back 
country to get the full value of the sturdy 
birches or to appreciate how beautiful a 
field of common daisies may be with the 
characteristic blue vetch growing among 
them, the whole surrounded by a snake 
fence, its lower rails smothered in juni- 
pers. It is only ashore, by dint of much 
chat at roadside or in village store, that 
one comes to feel a little at home in the 
speech which with its moé and toé keeps 
something of the accent of an earlier 
and courtly France, in those days still 
possessed of her few acres of snow in 
the American north. 

The most heartfelt leave-takings in the 
world are nightly to be observed on the 
platform of the C. P. R. station at 
Montreal. Nowhere else can one find 
such testimony, honestly and volubly 
expressed, to the belief that this is the 
best of all possible worlds, and the de- 
parting American’s Canadian companion 
by all odds the best possible fellow in it. 
Nowhere such embracings among groups 
of new-sworn brothers, such assurances 
that it was the most wonderful time ever 
—and the New York express slides out 
into suburban night. 

“What have you got in there?” says 
the Yankee voice of the inspector, indi- 
cating a miscellany of luggage. Nothing, 
good inquisitioner, of what you suspect, 
but had one known that you would prove 
so kind. —" 

It is always something of an experi- 
ence to fall asleep in one world and wake 
up in another. 

HARRY AYRES 


Drama 


Shaw’s O’Flaherty V. C.— 
Other One-Act Plays 


EBORAH Bierne’s Irish Players 
emerged from the Provincetown twi- 
light into the glare of Broadway at the 
39th Street Theatre (happily cleansed of 
“Scandal”) on the night of June 21. 
The programme consisted of three one- 
act plays. The first, by Martin McHugh, 
entitled a “Minute’s Wait” shows the 
swiftness of Irish courtship and the 
slackness of Irish trains by the bright 
expedient of allowing a courtship to be- 
gin and end between schedule-time and 
starting time at a station on an Irish 
road. The workmanship is good but im- 
provable, and the acting, competent in the 
mass, is especially diverting in John 
Kanaley’s picture of courtship in panto- 
mime on the part of an adroitly awkward 
country boy. 
Lady Gregory’s excellent “Rising of 
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the Moon” has a setting which, for em- 
pire over the beholder’s imagination, 
almost equals the platform at Elsinore. 
It is a glimmering and haunting water- 
side in which the rising of an unseen 
moon and the advent of an unseen ship 
are awaited by two men who hold to each 
other the critical relation of pursuer and 
pursued. I was a little troubled, how- 
ever, by the barrel on which policeman 
and outlaw sit back to back in slacken- 
ing feud and mounting cordiality. For 
picturesqueness nothing better could be 
asked, but a barrel is an awkward thing 
to mount, and the step—in other words, 
the motive—by which the play hoisted 
its sergeant upon that barrel was in- 
visible or indistinct to me. 

The motive of the play itself is ad- 
mirable: an Irish rebel lurks within 
every Irish sergeant, and the rebel in 
stripes (or their Irish equivalent) has 
only to find his way to the rebel in the 
uniform to be sure of immunity. In 
presentation this charming playlet dis- 
closed a little fissure which had escaped 
my observation in the reading. The out- 
law begins by hoodwinking the police- 
man, but a surprise awaits us. The safety 
which the outlaw’s wits were to filch 
from the policeman’s innocence is finally 
granted by the policeman’s generosity to 
the outlaw’s need. We are balked of our 
laugh at the dupe, and we are a little 
cramped in our enjoyment of the mag- 
nanimity. The acting of P. J. Kelly and 
Emmet O’Reilly (all the names smell 
pleasantly of peat-smoke) was productive 
of contentment, not rejoicing. 

The event of the programme was 
naturally the introduction of Mr. Shaw’s 
“O’Flaherty V. C.” to an American audi- 
ence. In forecasts of the possible stage 
success of Mr. Shaw’s plays experts are 
novices and wise men are blockheads. As 
playwright he is inscrutable; the success 
is problematic beforehand, and remains 
mysterious after it has become certain. 
“O'Flaherty V. C.” succeeded. It suc- 
ceeded from the outset. I should have 
esteemed the success more, if it had come 
more slowly. Its instantaneousness made 
it less like the payment of a debt than 
the offer of a gratuity. The laughter was 
rich, copious, and ready, but what the 
audience so instantly recognized seemed 
not so much the fun in Shaw as the Shaw 
in Shaw. Whenever Mr. Shaw showed 
himself—and he showed himself on his 
own premises with excusable frequency— 
they chuckled in unison, “There you 
are.” The success owed nothing to the 
unfolding of the fable, if fable its illus- 
trated argument could be called. In- 
deed, the success itself did not un- 
fold; it fell off very slightly towards the 
termination. 

“O’Flaherty V. C.” is a very witty, but 
not very telling, satire upon recruiting. 
There is an argument in which the vic- 
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tory of an impossibly clever private over 
an impossibly stupid general is facile, 
cheap, and undramatic. We are intro- 
duced to the private’s Irish mother, who 
is improbably clever and impossibly igno- 
rant, and to his Irish sweetheart who 
avows a possible greed with impossible 
openness. The play, if true, is true as 
symbol only; yet the frank transfer of 
the action to the plane of the symbolic, 
a transfer which would provide us with 
a measure and an excuse for its devia- 
tions, is unattempted. The same equivo- 
cation appears in the seriousness and the 
fun. Mr. Shaw, having performed a 
series of antics, commits the final antic of 
proffering the entire series as the seri- 
ous exposition of a truth. He suggests 
in the conclusion that the discords of 
domestic life reconcile men to the 
trenches. The transparent absurdity 
provokes a laugh. Only one person seem- 
ingly is the dupe of the extravagance, 
and the name of that person is Bernard 
Shaw. Mr. Kelly was at his best—not 
an electrifying best—as Private O’Flah- 
erty. Mr. O’Reilly as Sir Pierce Madigan 
reduced himself rather too promptly and 
avowedly into a mere sofa-pillow for 
O’Flaherty to pound. 


I pursued my study of the one-act play 
by a tardy first visit to the Bramhall 
Playhouse, at which a triad of short 
plays was acted for two evenings by the 
“Mummers.” An unfashionable quarter, 
a tiny, oblong hall with a meagre central 
aisle dividing its phalanx of cane-seated 
chairs, a distilled and dreamy light of 
undoubted witchery filtered through sub- 
duing panes from unknown sources, a 
low, miniature stage curtained by a 
dusky traverse, scenery inexpensive and 
excusably incompetent for any grapple 
with real difficulties, an audience with 
the cohesion of a family party—such 
were the visitor’s primary impressions. 


- The acting surprised me by its poverty. 


Amateurs should be leniently judged, but 
Miss Helen Hendler as Anna was the 
only player who made a rift in the pre- 
vailing insignificance. 

In Miss Sada Cowan’s “Sintram of 
Skagerrack,” a dialogue that really 
masks a soliliquy, the passion of a blood- 
less and neurotic young man for the sea 
is depicted with great vehemence but 
scant energy. “Fourteen,” by Alice 
Gerstenberg, is a not undiverting farce, 
sketching the preliminaries of a dinner- 
party, whose numbers vacillate with each 
tinkle of the heckling telephone. The 
hostess’s despair turns to final rapture 
on the appearance of the Prince of Wales. 
But one has misgivings. An uninvited 
Prince of Wales might overwhelm a lit- 
tle dinner-party. He almost overwhelms 
a little play. 

The interest of the evening centered in 
a one-act play by Giuseppe Giacosa en- 


titled “Sacred Ground,’ which gave 
proof of a trained hand in the nursing 
of a climax and the preservation of a 
mystery. It is a conjugal drama in which 
the husband is entirely faithful, while 
the wife is guilty in heart, though not 
in act, and the point seems to lie in the 
abasement of the man’s pottering inno- 
cence before the splendor of the woman's 
guilt. The wife is just faithful enough 
to her husband to drive her lover into 
suicide and just faithful enough to her 
lover to plunge her husband into mis- 
ery. Yet she poses as-.an exemplary, 
almost as an exalted, person, and neither 
Giacosa nor the audience demurs. 


Scholars are turning to the one-act 
play. Such, at least, would seem to be 
the import of the coincidence which 
brings to The Weekly Review at the 
same time John Erskine’s “Hearts En- 
during” (Duffield) and Horace Howard 
Furness, Jr.’s “Gloss of Youth” (Lippin- 
cott). Mr. Erskine’s play concerns a 
woman whose features the plague has 
ravaged beyond recognition, and whose 
half generous, half disdainful, mind 
withholds from the returning lover the 
secret which the face so jealously con- 
ceals. So far—at a quite safe and 
honorable distance—the play recalls the 
brutal and powerful story with which 
Mrs. Gerould opened her “Vain Obla- 
tions.” The play is neither so brutal nor 
so powerful as the tale; it is pregnant 
with a real tragic force of which it 
is never perhaps completely delivered. 
Possibly the printer is not the proper ob- 
stetrician. The setting and the action 
are better, because more masculine, than 
the diction, which cooes too much. The 
characters are “He” and “She,” the 
scene “Far away,” the time “Long ago.” 
One doubts if this abstractness be judici- 
ous; surely the failure of He to know 
She is less stirring than John’s failure 
to know Jane. The critic’s final attitude 
towards Mr. Erskine is hopeful. 


Mr.’ Furness’s “Gloss of Youth” is a 
charming seventeenth-century sketch, in- 
troducing Shakespeare, John Fletcher, 
and two boys of fourteen and ten whose 
homely nicknames of Noll and Jack break 
open like chrysalids to disclose the im- 
maturities of Oliver Cromwell and John 
Milton. The point of the playlet is the 
solace and inspiration afforded to Shakes- 
peare by the sympathy of the children 
in an hour of bitter revolt against the 
follies and opacities of that other less 
ingenuous child, the scapegraze public. 
Mr. Furness shows an admirable judg- 
ment in not making Noll too Cromwellian 
nor Jack too Miltonic, nor even Shakes- 
peare too Shakespearean. Too much 
reverence towards the very great is 
hostile to portraiture. We may lose sight 
of an object by the very profundity of 
our obeisance. 


O. W. FIRKINS 














